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THE GREAT 





By WALTER S. McCOLLEY 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


oME DAY, if you feel secure enough in 
S your job, drop in on the superintendent 
of schools and ask him, quite point blank, 
“In what respects is your 1937 high-school 
gaduate superior to the 1g20 product 
which cost the public only half as much?” 

Your superintendent will either hem or 
haw, perhaps intimating that you're the 
only one ever to express doubts concerning 
the superiority of the 1937 model, or he will 
start in with impressive generalities or even 
statistics to show that the 1937 graduate can 
read his newspaper in half the time required 
by the 1920 graduate, and that after reading 
the paper the 1937 graduate could get up 
on a soap box and talk rings around the 
ig20 graduate. 

Your next move, assuming that the edu- 
ator has offered proof that such technical 
improvements do exist, is to ask him to en- 
umerate ways in which society has been 
improved by the advantages he has named. 


——_——— 


Eprtor’s Note: The author here examines 
that product of our system, the high-school 
graduate, and, measuring him by the Seven 
Cardinal Principles, finds him lacking. The 
rouble, Mr. McColley feels, lies in certain 
thortcomings in the organization of our 
thools,and in the type of instruction they 
fer, which he discusses. The author is a 
ltacher in the Dixon High School, Dixon, 
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The educator must be watched at this point 
or he will put up a smoke screen that may 
leave you dazed. Just as free wheeling ran 
its aimless course in automobile advertising 
a few years back, so today education boasts 
of “advancements” of doubtful value. 

By this time your master of didactics will 
probably be perspiring a bit—and you 
should not lose the opportunity to press 
upon him other questions. 

Ask him, for instance, in what particular 
ways high-school graduates of today are bet- 
ter prepared vocationally than were those 
of 1920. Follow that with “What makes you 
think that the present crop of public-school 
graduates has higher standards of citizen- 
ship than we old timers?” Then ask him to 
give evidence that today’s youngsters are 
developing greater strength of character 
than the earlier generation had. 

Ask him if he has reason to affirm that 
home life is gradually growing more sub- 
lime through the good offices of education. 
Make him point out what, if anything, edu- 
cation has done to make us a people of in- 
creasingly admirable physique. 

Ten to one the superintendent will have 
ceased to attempt coherent answers. He 
may even have assumed a defiant air and 
have told you that education claims to do 
none of these things, but is content merely 
to transmit the mores and to teach the fun- 
damentals. Then comes the time to play 
your trump card. Show him the Seven 
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Cardinal Principles, concerning which he 
will hardly dare pretend ignorance or dis- 
approval. Ask him in a voice which must 
be cold and hard, if the schoolmasters have 
been a party to the crime of mulcting the 
public. 

It should be borne in mind that it was 
educational leaders who established the 
Seven Cardinal Principles not only as at- 
tainable, but as actual objectives to be 
reached. Obviously education has not dis- 
tinguished itself by any notable success in 
reaching its objectives. The evidence seems 
to be that not even the lower crags of the 
aspirational heights have been reached. 

As to the principle of Vocational Prepara- 
tion, it is necessary to look only at an un- 
employment situation unparalleled in the 
history of this or of any other modern na- 
tion. Defenders of the old order of educa- 
tion will of course cry depression, but they 
must bear in mind that depressions can be 
prevented only by education. 

Not only has education failed utterly in 
developing the high ideals of the principle 
of Citizenship, but such lofty ideals as once 
were cherished by all but the avowed gang 
politicians seem to have been relegated to 
the domain of other things regarded as mid- 
Victorian, 

Young John Citizen seems definitely cal- 
lous to all forms of irregularity in respect to 
the mores, including unfaithfulness to pub- 
lic trust. One of the best explanations of 
this tacit approval of corruption was given 
by a high-school student who suggested that 
the non-grafters would be grafters if they 
had the chance, so that practically all of 
our population consists of grafters or would- 
be grafters. 

Incidentally, the ratio of prison popula- 
tion to general population has risen about 
seventeen per cent during the past twenty 
years. 

The related principle of Ethical Char- 
acter as an outcome of public education is 
difficult to pin down, for every person has 
his own definition of that concept. Sound- 
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ness of character presumably is based upop 
the possession of an ideal and a rigid aq. 
herence to the self-developed creed emang. 
ing from that ideal. Schools generally de 
mand the form rather than the substan 
of law observance, with a resultant attitude 
well summarized in the philosophy of the 
popular song “Anything Goes.” 

As far as Mastery of the Fundamengl 
Processes is concerned, would any advocate 
of the status quo in education attempt t¢ 
prove by a comparative survey of college 
entrance examination papers that high 
school graduates of the past year know their 
factual material better than did those of 
1920? If such a survey should be made and 
if it should seem to indicate a better grasp 
of some phases of the fundamentals, it mus 
still be kept in mind that true mastery is to 
be measured in terms of ability to make 
constructive use of facts. 

Then there is the principle of Worthy 
Home Membership. Trying to demonstrate 
the quality of the domesticity of young 
moderns makes one think of such things a 
the present excess of divorces over mar 
riages, statistics showing 58,000 fewer mar 
riages and 11,000 more divorces in 1932 
than in 1916. 

In regard to the principle of Health, one 
is likely to confuse what has been done by 
the schools with what has been achieved 
through other social agencies. As far as the 
schools alone are concerned, one sees cer- 
tain plagues, as the respiratory and the 
social diseases, which can be abated only 
through education. In both types of disease 
the rate of spread has grown rather than 
diminished. 

Nor has education done anything toward 
the removal of factors leading to mental 
ill-health. At a recent meeting of the Amer 
can Sociological society, H. M. Pollock of 
New York pointed out that the ratio of 
the mentally ill in this country is now $17 
persons to each 100,000 population. In 1910 
the ratio was 173 per 100,000. Physical edu 
cation in the public schools consists largely 
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of athletic programs built upon the philoso- 
phy of the Roman arena, with the addition 
of certain academic bromides. 

Trends in commercialized amusements 
show that education has done nothing 
toward raising standards to a level which 
might indicate a widespread Worthy Use 
of Leisure. Not only is the younger genera- 
tion unable to find pleasure in those arts 
which might be called esthetic or idealistic, 
but the elementary instincts are pandered 
to even in “extra-curricular activities.” 

Public-school graduates are the ones who 
are demanding the idyllizing of the erotic, 
the neurotic and the sensational in popular 
ballads, novels, photoplays, theatrical pro- 
ductions and newspapers. 

What are we getting in return for an 
annual investment of two billions in the 
great American industry—education? Well, 
most of our people can read and write, 
although there are other nations which ex- 
ceed our literacy rate without the expense 
we go to. (Japan, for instance.) Indispu- 
tably, our schools are par excellence in the 
day-nursery field. And, too, public educa- 
tion provides employment for a million per- 
sons who, with their dependents, might be- 
come public charges without the schools to 
fall back upon. 

More indirectly we may congratulate the 
schools for increasing the demand for con- 
sumers’ goods not only through the erection 
and equipment of thousands of buildings, 
but also through the creation of new wants 
in the minds of the pupils. Admittedly these 
wants may, and often perhaps do, become 
handicaps by engendering discontent with 
practicable standards of living. Our schools 
have also become the centers for the promo- 
tion of certain socially desirable activities 
such as entertainments, athletic contests, 
parent-teacher organizations and mother’s 
dubs. Then of course there is the invaluable 
civic pride growing out of the creation of an 
achitecturally splendid new high-school 
building, and the accompanying singleness 
of purpose concerning retiring the bonds. 
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These are the net gains from America’s 
investment in public education, 

If public education, as now administered, 
is to be indicted, one must go further in 
denouncing it than merely to say that the 
system is intellectually, socially and eco- 
nomically unsound. What, specifically, are 
the accusations against our free American 
public schools? 

Public schools are not free. Per-pupil costs 
to the taxpayers vary from a few dollars a 
year in less wealthy regions to several hun- 
dred dollars in more favored or more ex- 
travagant sections. In addition to the tax 
burden, there is the direct cost to parents 
in the form of contributions to the legally 
enforced in loco parentis nonsense. No mat- 
ter how badly a boy’s or a girl’s help may 
be needed at home, parents are made to 
pay for a child’s continuance in school 
studying participles and square roots, even 
though neither the child nor his parents 
have the slightest interest in, or use for, 
participles and square roots. 

Public schools are not democratic. No one 
knows better than the pupils and the 
teachers themselves that the pupils from 
economically and socially favored homes are 
given preferential treatment. That probably 
is inevitable, but it also completely explodes 
the theory that private schools create snob- 
bery. No more perfect conditions could be 
found anywhere for the growth of snobbish- 
ness than the conditions obtaining in any 
public-school system in the United States. 

Public education, moreover, is over- 
institutionalized, which means that the 
professional educators have practically for- 
gotten the use for which their super-gadget 
was intended. The whole system has been 
organized as an industry, and this brain 
factory has the peculiar advantage, or dis- 
advantage, of being a state monopoly which 
need not worry about efforts at improve- 
ment and increased efficiency. 

Reference has been made in previous 
articles to another of the accusations against 
public education: its feudalistic and there- 
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fore highly inefficient organization, If a lo- theirs to wonder why, so they join th 
cal superintendent, with misguided zeal, P.T.A. and stop wondering. If all the mj. T] 
pours school funds down a rat-hole or lions which have been spent on education 

wastes pupil and teacher time with mental tomfoolery were applied to Dr. Townsend; 
kite-flying there is nothing to stop him— plan, the deserving aged could be sent 
provided he has the personality to convince the Riviera every winter. 

his school board that twice as much will In a future as yet indistinct, this country 

come out of the rat-hole as he pours in and___ will have a system of education that is sound 

that when it comes to kite flying he is a socially and economically. How near or hoy 


second Ben Franklin. remote the day depends upon whether edy. 0 
A final charge against public education cators take the public into their confidene § ‘ sa 
is that it refuses to apply a scale of values and enlist a public support based upon cm O77.” 
to its product, This lack of business acumen fidence, It depends, too, on whether th we 
4 is amazing, because otherwise education has _ high priests of the industry continue to dis susan 
copied voluminously from the pattern of regard social needs until the present stru. and wh 
big business. ture collapses under its own monstrous and inde ’ 
Any other social agency disbursing annu- ungainly lopsidedness. = 
ally two billions of dollars would be forced Perhaps it is unfortunate that the aah § . on 
to present an accounting—but not so edu- failed to come, as threatened, during the rie 
cation. It appears entirely feasible that in- recent economic crisis. There is no danger a 
ventory methods could be used to show the that when the present educational bean yam 


tangible accruements of each stage of the stalk passes from the scene our children wil 
educative process. Grading certainly has not _ be left uncared for. A new and better ede BM”) P 
done this. The process of education has be- cational system can only be assured when 
come so impacted in a mass of hocus-pocus the old one lies in ruins. On that day the 
that Mr. and Mrs. Smith feel that it is not educational millennium may be at hand 
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Exposition of the Buffalo Public Schools | #« 


An Exposition of the Buffalo Public Buffalo Public Schools at Work.” Specialat § dation ¢ 
Schools was held on October 28, 29 and go, _tractions were planned by the Physical Edu § knew to 
1937, at the 106th Field Artillery Armory, cation, Music and Assembly Committes: J te or r 
Buffalo, New York. for every afternoon and evening. obeat 

This was a panorama of the work of the Model classrooms were also displayed, Stiftip 
schools in a setting of color, lights and flags showing the different phases of school work. about sc 
that gave a complete picture of what is be- A selection of reproductions of works of § sights Ji 
ing accomplished in the field of education art, classified by grades, was placed on the J dlities of 
in Buffalo. As Dr. Robert T. Bapst, super- walls of the assembly room on the me § give a sy 
intendent of schools, stated recently, “Not zanine floor of the Armory. wary. Th 
only in the display of the vast variety of There was shown, daily, a motion pic 
services offered, but in the graphic inter- ture film, “A Day in the Buffalo Public 
pretation of the very purpose that lies be- Schools.” A forty-page Pictorial Review por § Error 
hind each, and of the efficiency attendant traying the diversity of services offered by § leginnin 
upon its attainment, will an Exposition of the Board of Education and entitled § soy are 
this kind make for greater public enlighten- “go,o00 Children in Action” was published § lning p. 
ment.” and on sale for a nominal sum in th § athor te 
I 





The theme of the Exposition was “The schools and at the Armory. Wayne, F 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
of Oscar Stiflip, Prin. 


By ROBERT B. NIXON 


uPERVISING Principal Oscar Stiflip tossed 
his briefcase on the seat of the combina- 
tion umbrella stand and hatrack. 

His wife, preparing a hot dinner of saur- 
kraut, mashed potatoes and pork (apple pie 
and whipped cream for dessert) knew by the 
thud of the briefcase that it carried the dread 
warning of an evening’s work. 

Supervising Principal Stiflip did not en- 
joy the privilege of a secretary. It was one 
of his ways of saving his township money. 
His wife was his secretary. She had mastered 
the art of the celluloid keys, and it did keep 
many possible leaks concerning school busi- 
nes from leaving the little circle of the 
Stiflips. 

Henrietta Stiflip pounded the keys way 
into the night at times, preparing letters of 
guidance, letters of direction, suggestions to 
wachers couched in terms of commands, 
md reports to the Board, in contrast, 
couched in tones of boasting and commen- 
dation of the teaching staff. But Henrietta 
knew tonight she would not be writing let- 
ters or reports of commendation. This was 
to be a night of condemnation. 

Stiflip’s spouse had learned not to talk 
about school matters at the dinner table on 
nights like this. No—she talked of the trivi- 
ilities of the day. The Methodists were to 
give a supper for the church carpet in Jan- 
wry. The Presbyterians were to give a sup- 
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Eortor’s Nore: As they announce at the 
beginning of movies, “the characters in this 
tory are fictitious, and any resemblance to 
lving persons is purely accidental.” The 
wthor teaches in the Radnor High School, 
Weyne, Pennsylvania. 


per to pay part of the minister’s salary. The 
Baptists were to give a supper for their 
organ fund. 

“Mmm,” said Oscar, without looking up 
from his plate, “That means we will do a 
lot of eating out during the next month. 
All these people seem to give their suppers 
at the same time.” 

“Well,” continued Henrietta, “Miss Mag- 
nify of the Ladies Guild did say we Method- 
ists could raise more money if we gave a card 
party like the Presbyterians did last year.” 

“Mmmm,” repeated Oscar. 

Now when Oscar “mmmed” Henrietta 
had always known it was best to change the 
conversation. Ah, she had it! 

“Oscar, did you know Shirley Temple will 
be at the Grand during Christmas week? I'd 
like to see her picture,” suggested Henrietta. 

“Mmm,” began Oscar, slowly brightening. 
“Let's go. I always think she looks like our 
Fannie did before. .. .” He did not continue. 

Fannie had died years ago when a child, 
and the Stiflips relived their few happy 
years with Fannie in every picture in which 
the screen’s wonder child appeared. 

“Then, Oscar, we will,” called Henrietta 
as she carried the dinner dishes into the 
kitchen. 

Oscar went into the living room to read 
the weekly paper. 

Dinner dishes washed and dried, Hen- 
rietta appeared at the door of the living 
room with her pad and pencil ready for 
notes. 

“Well, might as well begin,” grunted 
Oscar as he tossed the paper on a table and 
sought his briefcase. 

Adjusting himself in his chair, King Os- 
car of Goosequill Township, as his teach- 
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ers called him when they were sure he was 
not around, began to look through his 
notes. 

“Here’s the first,” he said, glaring at his 
wife with the same look that he used on 
naughty pupils and teachers alike. “Take 
this one to Mr. Charles Winter—he’s the 
mathematics teacher coaching basketball. 
Had the audacity to send an article to the 
Goosequill Gazette without my approval. 
Insubordination, I call it.” 

And so it went down the line of teachers, 
that they might receive their letters just 
before the Christmas holidays. The vitriolic 
dictation was finished about nine-thirty. 

As was her custom, Henrietta went to the 
kitchen at this time to prepare hot cocoa 
and cake for Oscar before he retired and she 
began her task of typing. As she worked, 
Henrietta hummed a Christmas Carol that 
the choir had been practicing at the church 
that afternoon. The words of the carol made 
her think of the contents of the letters she 
had just been dictated. A smile fluttered 
around the corners of her mouth . . . a nice, 
kind mouth . . . which had escaped through 
marriage the hardening lines possessed by 
so many teachers after long years of firmly 
hissing at naughty delinquents, “You may 
stay an hour after school.” 

“Yes!” said Henrietta inwardly, as she 
poured the cocoa into the cups, “I'll do it!” 

As they listened to a radio program be- 
fore Oscar retired for the night, Henrietta 
continued to smile quietly to herself. His 
task now completed, Oscar had doffed his 
professional severity. 

Cake and cocoa were finished. The radio 
entered upon its nightly orgy of late-hour 
jazz. Oscar snapped the switch, looked at 
his watch, yawned and said, “Time for bed. 
Think you can finish those letters before 
eleven-thirty?” 

“Yes, Oscar. They'll only take a few min- 
utes,” smiled Henrietta, a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. “You go off to bed now.” 

Oscar ascended the stairs as Henrietta 
- proceeded to pound regularly on the type- 
writer. 
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It was not long before Oscar Stiflip ha 
laid aside his dignity for the day and ha 
crept into a world of dreams where erring 
teachers became perfect automatons for jj 
King Oscars of Goosequill Townships, 

Henrietta went to bed about eleven. 

The teachers of Goosequill dimmed their 
lights between twelve and one o'clock . ,, 
if the next day’s work was prepared, paper 
marked, plan books made ready, and extn 
curricular work organized. 


It was a lovely snowy morning. 

“What a day for two days before Chris. 
mas! How Fannie would have enjoyed 
this,” thought Henrietta as she asked Oscar 
if he wanted some more pancakes. Oscar 
wanted no more pancakes, but he did ak 
if Henrietta had finished his letters. 

Henrietta laid her knife and fork on her 
plate and looking Oscar directly in the eye, 
quietly said, “Oscar, I didn’t write thos 
letters.” 

“You did—” Oscar could hardly believe 
his own ears. Not completing his sentence, 
he blurted, “WHY?” 

“Now, Oscar,” continued Henrietta softly, 
“You know I was a teacher once. And if you 
had ever entered my room looking like you 
do now, or you do when you are angry, you 
would have scared me nearly to death. | 
never would have married you. Just look at 
yourself in the mirror!” 

Oscar caught a fleeting side glance of him- 
self in the buffet mirror. He had never seen 
himself in the mirror when angry, but had 
often felt he knew how he looked when he 
popped his head into a room to reprimand 
a teacher. 

Recovering part of his calm, he asked in 
a voice not quite so recovered, “At least! 
am entitled to an explanation!” Then, glar 
ing at the kitchen clock which he could st 
from his place at the table, “But it’s too 
late now.” 

“No,” replied Henrietta quite calmly, 
catching his meaning, “It’s never too late 
I made sure of that. That clock is an hour 
fast. I turned the clock ahead last night, be 
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cause I wanted to talk to you about those 
letters. If, after I am finished, you still want 
me to type them, I will. But I think after I 
have talked them over with you, and you 
now have them off your chest, and have 
sept over them, you will feel a bit differ- 
ently.” ; 

Henrietta paused. Oscar shifted impa- 
tiently in his chair. 

“Oscar, do you know it is only two days 
before Christmas? Do you realize that for 
the past ten years you have been writing 
those nasty letters to your teachers just be- 
fore holidays? If I did not know you better 
[ would think you wrote them at these times 
just to make the holidays miserable for your 
staff, and to frighten them into visiting 
teacher’s agencies for new jobs next year. 
You and I know we have lost a lot of good 
teachers during the past years in this town- 
ship, and I have often wondered if it were 
not because of these letters. At least the 
agencies begin writing you for recommenda- 
tions just after the holidays.” 

“Mmm—” began Oscar. 

“Oh you just ‘mmm’ all you want! You'll 
have to listen to me now, for I have never 
said anything about all this, but I have 
heard a lot from people in the town. Really, 
Oscar, I think the people in this town are 
more human at times than you are. They 
realize that teachers are human beings just 
like themselves. They don’t expect people 
to be perfect, but you do.” 

“Now, look here—” Oscar interrupted, 
frowning. 

“Take this first letter to Mr. Winter,” 
Henrietta continued implacably. “You ac- 
cuse him of being insubordinate because 
he was live wire enough to send a good ar- 
ticle to the newspaper about the basketball 
team without your signature. On the other 
hand you admit yourself that Mr. Winter 
has too much work to do, teaching all the 
mathematics and coaching basketball. The 
Gazette office is on his way to school, and I 
suppose he had the article completed and 
dropped in on the way to school. At least 
Mrs. Davis, the editor’s wife told me they 
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were glad to get it for this week, although 
it was nearly too late. If you would take the 
time to understand why some of these things 
are done they would not appear such great 
effenses in your mind. 

“Now take this letter to Mr. Speech. You 
say he committed a great sin as a gentleman 
in hurling a few lusty damns at the young- 
sters a couple of days ago when rehearsing 
them in a play. Do you realize what a strain 
on nerves it must be to teach every hour 
of the school day, and then to have a re- 
hearsal with forty hellions after school, and 
even in the evenings as he has done? 

“You accuse him further of conduct un- 
befitting a gentleman because you heard he 
took a smoke during the rehearsal. Well, 
Oscar, if I had been there with him, and 
had the job he had with forty of the worst 
imps in Goosequill, who had not even 
learned their lines with the play a week off, 
I'd have smoked too!” 

Oscar glanced up at his wife, and felt she 
meant every word of it. He was about to 
emit another “mmm,” but decided to save 
it. 

“In this letter to Miss Bradley,” Henrietta 
continued, “you say she has been keeping 
company with a young man, and there has 
been quite some gossip about it. I’ve heard 
that gossip, too. It’s mostly sour grapes from 
the teachers who have given up all thought 
of marriage because they have made them- 
selves into old maids. Those teachers spend 
all their time where they board talking 
about other people’s business. It gets around 
town. 

“It’s true Miss Bradley’s gentleman friend 
does not belong to the best family, but he 
works hard and earns a decent living for 
himself and his old mother. I think all the 
women in your school have a right to enjoy 
the company of men, if they want to. 

“And if they don’t then why did you keep 
company with me when I was a girl teach- 
ing in your school? You'll probably say it 
was because you were then a teacher also. 
So much the worse for opportunity of gos- 
sips. 
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“Here's the letter you wrote to poor Miss 
Feebltop. She makes mistakes in her at- 
tendance register, and turns it in late. Did 
you ever teach Miss Feebltop to do her reg- 
ister? You did not. You expected her to un- 
derstand the directions, and if they are 
anything like the directions that come with 
the reports you must fill out, then I don’t 
blame her for making mistakes, for you will 
please remember that I make out those re- 
ports for you. 

“Mrs. Quimsey, where she lives, says Miss 
Feebltop actually cries over her attendance 
reports at the end of every month. Do you 
realize that Miss Feebltop needs her job 
because she spends every cent she has left 
from her beginner’s salary in sending her 
brother through college?” 

Oscar grunted. Henrietta transfixed him 
with a determined eye, and went on. 

“Then you wrote a letter to Mr. Storm 
because he hit young Jim Hawkins, the 
banker’s son, in class the other day. You 
know Jim is a young devil, and it was 
through him that Mr. Drake left last year. 

“That young imp wrecked every class he 
could, and you did nothing about it because 
you were afraid ‘old man’ Hawkins would 
use his influence in preventing your re-elec- 
tion this year. That boy needs a good 
thrashing, not just a slap. Do you know 
there is not a girl’s mother in this town who 
will allow him to visit their daughters just 
because he is not only an imp but filthy 
minded? I think Mr. Hawkins would ap- 
preciate all the information about his son 
and not merely the information Jim gives 
him. 

“You wrote a letter to Mr. Parsons be- 
cause he dared to move some furniture 
from his room last week without consulting 
you, so his kids could have a party. If I 
remember correctly you were at the Super- 
vising Principals’ meeting in Quakertown 
on that day. How could he have asked you? 
He was so busy getting ready for the party 
that he probably forgot it anyway, and it 
did no harm except break one of your silly 
unbreakable rules, which from your many 
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letters are constantly being broken. 

“Mr. Parsons is a hard worker. Not qj 
the teachers gave a party. What’s more, he; 
fresh out of college and has a lot of debts» 
pay. He needs his job, yet you make hip 
feel in this letter that he will not receive x 
election in the spring because of this litt 
rule he has broken.” 

Henrietta picked up her dictation paj 
and waved it accusingly at Oscar. 

“T’ve saved this letter until last. It's the 
one to the county authorities saying tha 
young Thomas Henry must be placed ing 
reform school, all because his mother j 
dead, his father a drunkard, and the young. 
ster this last time stole from Murphy's go 
cery store to get some food for himself and 
his little brother. 

“What will the brother get to eat if 
Thomas goes to such a place? How do you 
know that such an institution is the bes 
thing for him? How do you know he won! 
learn worse habits there? This town cant 
take care of him so easily, because most of 
the well-to-do people have large familie 
themselves. Why, Oscar, come to think of 
it we are the only folks in this town who 
have few or no children, yet can afford 
have children. And I have often wondered 
how that kid and his brother would feel if 
they had a real home such as ours offered 
them. Did you ever notice how ill-nourished 
they are and how poorly clothed? No, you 
were only conscious of the problem of hon 
esty in thinking of them. 

“One last thing. Our life lately has be 
come a series of mechanical records. We art 
in love with records—at least you are. You 
think every person can be reduced toa 
printed form, a mathematical formula. 

“Oh, you're not entirely to blame. It'sa 
lot of those college professors who think 
that making teachers prepare endless tt 
ports and records, for them to use in thei 
classes, will improve the schools. I think 
teachers need more time to live like humat 
beings, like the rest of the people in this 
town. 

“I think if they had a chance to get awa) 
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from their work once in a while they would 
become more human, and if your eagle eye 
were not always looking for infractions of 
your rules there wouldn’t be so much rule 
breaking. And if there were, the school 
would go on just the same. You can’t, Os- 
car, expect teachers to be like player pianos, 
where you put a nickel in the slot and they 
play a given selection. Why even player 
ianos sometimes break down. 

“That's all I have to say. If you want 
those letters typed say so.” 

Supervising Principal Stiflip rose from 
his seat at the table, put on his coat and hat 
and rubbers, picked up his briefcase, kissed 
his wife good-bye without saying a word. 

As he walked up the hill to the school- 
house he did emit several ““_Mmmm’s” as he 
thought over what she had said. 


Arrived at the school, he was glad none 
of the teachers were in the corridor to meet 
him. The building seemed humming with 
activity. 

Supervising Principal Stiflip slipped into 


his office unobserved. 

Strange, he did not have much scheduled 
for this morning. He read several articles 
in his favorite educational journals. The 
articles seemed so different from what Hen- 
rietta had told him about teachers. Yet 
Henrietta had been a good teacher, a good 
wife. She was a leader in the community. 

About eleven o'clock something stirred 
inside Oscar. He picked up the telephone 
and gave his wife a very strange message— 
yet it made her happy. 

Around twelve o'clock the handy man 
about town brought to the office a bundle 
of letters which Mrs. Stiflip had typed. 

Oscar Stiflip then sent a note around the 
school announcing there would be an im- 
portant faculty meeting that afternoon at 
the close of school. He had thought to take 
a boy from class to deliver it to the teachers. 
But instead he waited until change of 
dasses, at which time he singled out his 
_— from the pupils passing his 
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The teachers assembled in the faculty 
meeting room as usual. Mr. Stiflip was not 
there first, as was his custom. Some of the 
more daring teachers remarked about the 
“old man” breaking one of his rules. 

When Supervising Principal Stiflip did 
enter the room he did not have his air of 
superiority as formerly. In opening the 
meeting he smiled. Miss Phyllis Toekiser, 
who had been with Mr. Stiflip for fifteen 
years, and who knew all the innermost 
workings of the school district, and prided 
herself on knowing the way Mr. Stiflip re- 
acted to all situations, felt by this that some- 
thing was wrong. In fact it worried her for 
a moment, and she did not catch the open- 
ing sentences of what he was telling his 
teachers. 

Phyllis was right. There was something 
wrong. She heard Mr. Stiflip saying he had 
in his hands some letters which he had pre- 
pared the previous evening, and which let- 
ters he was distributing personally to the 
teachers concerned, instead of placing them 
in their mail boxes as was his custom. He 
told them further he wanted them to read 
the letters, then tear them up, or maybe 
burn them. They were to be a thing of the 
past, as were like letters which he had filed 
religiously until that afternoon, when he 
gave the janitor orders to burn them. In the 
future he would have conferences with his 
teachers pertaining to any infractions of 
rules, etc. 

He further said, and this made Phyllis 
quite alarmed, that he had thought many 
of his teachers were over-worked and afraid 
at the same time they would lose their jobs. 
In the future, he assured them, so long as 
they did their work their jobs would be se- 
cure, and he wished particularly to stress 
the necessity of wider reading in the sub- 
ject field they were teaching, rather than a 
meagerness of subject matter and concentra- 
tion upon so many records and theory. 

In fact, to give more time for enrichment 
of teachers he was asking the Board at the 
next meeting to hire a secretary to keep 
records and reports, etc., which secretary 
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would be theirs. His wife would still be his. 
In addition he promised to relieve the ex- 
tracurricular load and teaching schedules 
of the teachers by the beginning of the next 
school year. 

Then he asked them to be more charitable 
toward one another. He implied that there 
were some who had the unChristian habit 
of spreading gossip concerning their col- 
leagues. Phyllis was not so sure she liked 
this. He looked at her when he said it; and 
she never gossiped—she merely told folks 
around town the “news.” 

Lastly, Supervising Principal  Stiflip 
asked them all to come to his house the next 
evening for a Christmas party and dinner. 
Then he wished them a Merry Christmas, 
reminding the unmarried teachers to bring 
their “friends” as guests. 

As the teachers left the room, Phyllis 
later reported to her dearest friend a great 
secret. Mr. Speech, he who had used “damn” 
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at a rehearsal, said to Mr. Winter, “My 
Gawd, the old man actually seems human 
today!” 


During the teachers’ party even Mix 
Phyllis Toekiser enjoyed the fun of trim. 
ming the tree for Thomas Henry and his 
brother. The boys had come to stay at the 
Stiflips. 

And when all the teachers had departed 
for home, walking up the street in the sof 
snow singing Christmas Carols, Henrietta, 
glancing at the clock, which had been “coy. 
rected” for its erring ways of keeping time 
smiled as she placed her arm around Oscar, 
who was busily placing the electric train 
for the boys on the tracks on the dining 
room table, and said, “Merry Christma; 
Oscar.” 

Oscar, looking up at Henrietta, witha 
pleased twinkle in his eyes, answered, 
“Mmm.” 


The Truant Officer Knocks Twice 


By J. J. DEISENROTH 


It always begins that way: Never a bell 
ring—always “knock knock.” The door 
opens cautiously. A face peers out. Behind 
this face in a back room stands our quarry, 
playing hookey, b’gosh! 

The voice issues from the door. ““Whad- 
dyewunt?” Our truant officer speaks. Listen. 
“Well, we have Mary on the list this morn- 
ing, and the superintendent says if you 
don’t get her in school, why next time he 
will have to pull you up to the judge.” 

The all-inclusive and all-sufficient answer 
comes quickly. “Mary has a pain with her 
stomach. She'll be in at noon, I guess. But 
you can tell that old rascal judge fer me 
that when Mary’s sick she ain’t a-goin’ to 
be in school.” 

Our truant officer makes a notation in his 


little two-for-a-nickel notebook, and departs 
in the school car, for another interview. 

Now follows a discussion of the case with 
a teacher who is riding along in the ar. 
“There ain’t a bit of use of goin’ after brats 
like her. Damn it all, she’s out every other 
day, but the old lady always says the same 
thing. I bet the little . . . ain’t so sick o 
innocent as she looks. And that old lady 
ain’t no bloomin’ violet neither.” 

Summary: At the end of the school period 
there issues from the superintendent's offic 
a report of attendance, to which is ap 
pended this thoroughly analytical report 

“Calls made by attendance officer 
Notices issued 


(Signed) X. Y. Jonas, Attendance Officer” 





The High School as viewed 
by recent GRADUATES 


By EMMA REINHARDT 


HE PURPOSE Of this article is to present 

the opinions of a group of recent high- 
school graduates on certain questions con- 
cerning the following topics: (1) the high 
school curriculum, (2) extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities, and (3) help given by the high 
school in eight fields related to the develop- 
ment of personal traits or the solution of 
personal problems. 

Opinions were secured through responses 
toa questionnaire which was submitted in 
March, 1937, to 453 college students—153 
men and 300 women. The students were 
enrolled in Knox College, James Millikin 
University, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
and Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 
Their distribution by classes was as follows: 
freshmen, 171; sophomores, 185; juniors, 
59; and seniors, 38. 

The students were graduates of high 
schools in 56 counties in Illinois and in 
eight states other than Illinois. Both large 
and small schools were represented. One 
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Epitor’s Note: Perhaps we have been too 
busy dealing with the pupils who crowd our 
classrooms today to hunt up yesterday's 
pupils and ask them questions. Yet such an 
effort should give us ideas for being of 
greater service to our present pupils. In this 
article the author reports the opinions of 
453 high-school graduates of one to three 
or four year’s standing. All are college stu- 
dents. A similar canvass of graduates who 
did not attend college would also prove 
valuable. Doctor Reinhardt is head of the 
Department of Education, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 


hundred fifty schools had an enrollment of 
fewer than 100, while 61 had an enrollment 
of more than 1,000. 

The answers of the students were, of 
course, merely expressions of opinion, but 
they were apparently sincere and worthy of 
consideration. Since all of the students in- 
cluded in this study had succeeded in meet- 
ing the requirements for graduation from 
high school, their attitude towards the high 
school might have been somewhat more 
favorable than that of young people who 
had dropped out of school because of 
scholastic difficulties. 

First, we shall discuss the replies of stu- 
dents to certain questions pertaining to the 
high-school curriculum. Their answers con- 
cerned: (1) the classification of subjects on 
the basis of the students’ personal prefer- 
ences, and their opinions as to the value 
and the difficulty of subjects; (2) the amount 
of over-lapping between subjects studied in 
high school and college; and (3) subjects 
that the students wanted which were not 
offered. 

Table I shows the distribution of subjects, 
according to frequency of mention, on the 
basis of the students’ personal preferences, 
and their opinions as to the value and the 
difficulty of subjects. 

It will be noted that English led in fre- 
quency of mention as the most valuable, 
the easiest, and the best liked subject. 
Mathematics ranked as the hardest and the 
least liked subject, with science a close sec- 
ond as the hardest, and the social studies 
a close second as the least liked. Foreign 
language led as the least valuable subject, 
with social studies a close second. 
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It is interesting to know the reasons that 
the students gave for their classification of 
subjects. They liked subjects because of in- 
teresting subject matter, good teaching, and 
the close relationship of the material to 
the needs of everyday life. Conversely, they 
disliked subjects because of difficult and un- 
interesting subject matter, poor teaching or 
dislike for the teacher, and inability to see 
any value in the material. 

They classified as most valuable the sub- 
jects that they thought were used frequently 
in everyday life, and as least valuable those 
that they thought were not often used. 
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devote a great deal of time to it, and as 
result he may gain such a thorough knowl. 
edge of the field that he not only consider 
it easy but also useful. 

Doubtless, intelligent guidance is needed 
in order that students may select subject 
suited to their interests, needs, and abilities, 
To determine just what choices should be 
made, however, in the light of these factor 
is by no means easy. 

Certainly, a student must be shown the 
desirability of selecting subjects in various 
fields so that he may develop new interests, 
Fortunately, his interests are flexible, anda 


Tasie I 
Distrisution or Susyects Accorpinc To Frequency or MENTION 
ON THE Basis oF StuDENTS’ PeRsONAL PREFERENCES AND OPINIONS 
as TO VALUE AnD DiFFIcuLTy 








Least 
valuable 





Foreign language 
Industrial arts 
Home economics 
Commercial subjects 











15 
79 
bs 

7 
12 
22 














They ranked subjects as easy because of 
interesting subject matter, good teaching or 
liking for the teacher, and a good back- 
ground for the subject, while they regarded 
them as difficult because of difficult and 
uninteresting subject matter, dislike for the 
subject, a demand for too much memory 
work, poor teaching, and a poor back- 
ground. 

Probably the various factors that con- 
tribute to influencing students’ opinions of 
subjects are closely interrelated, Whether a 
student finds a subject interesting or un- 
interesting, easy or difficult, may be due to 
the way in which it is taught, and the nature 
of instruction may, in turn, determine 
whether he considers it related to his. prob- 
lems and needs. 

Again, whether a student likes or dis- 
likes a subject may account for his idea of 
its difficulty and possibly of its usefulness. 
Because of his interest in a subject, he may 


field that seems uninteresting at first may 
eventually become absorbing. 

He must also be led to interpret his needs 
broadly enough so that he may not choose 
subjects on a narrowly utilitarian basis 
only. He may find in the long run thata 
subject which seems to have little practical 
application is invaluable to him. 

Furthermore, he must be encouraged to 
select subjects that really challenge his 
ability. In our attempt to find work that the 
dull student can do successfully, we are at 
times in danger of permitting the gifted 
student to avoid tasks that require use of 
his superior talents. 

When we learn how to give educational 
guidance that takes into account students 
interests, needs, and abilities, we shall 
able to eliminate a great deal of unhap 
piness and failure and waste of time and 
money. 

Turning now to the question of over 
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lapping, we find that approximately one- 
third of the students thought that there was 
decided duplication between high-school 
and college subjects, especially science, Eng- 
lish, social studies, and mathematics. Con- 
tinued efforts are needed to articulate the 
offerings of the high school and the college 
in order to avoid unnecessary repetition. 

In reply to the request, “Name subjects 
you wanted to take but that were not of- 
fered,” twenty-five or more students men- 
tioned each of the following: commercial 
subjects, foreign languages, home eco- 
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emphasis placed upon extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities in their high schools, and (2) the 
attitude of the teachers in their high schools 
towards athletes. 

More than three-fifths of the students 
thought that in their high schools extra- 
curriculum activities received about the 
right amount of emphasis, while most of 
the other students believed that they re- 
ceived too little emphasis. Only a negligible 
number stated that activities were over- 
emphasized. 

Special-interest clubs, speech, and music 


Taste II 


PercentaGE OF Mention oF Eicut Fietps AccorDING TO THE 
Amount or Hetp Srupents TuHovucnt THAT THey REcEIvED 





Fields pertaining to the development of 
personal traits or solution of 


Percentage 





personal problems 


Little help Valuable help 





Educational guidance 
Vocational guidance 














nomics, industrial arts, art, and music. 
Various other subjects, such as advanced 
mathematics, chemistry, philosophy, psy- 
chology, aeronautics, social dancing, pho- 
tography, and banking, were mentioned a 
few times. 

Naturally, many of the students who ex- 
pressed a desire to take subjects that were 
not taught, came from very small high 
schools. In view of the limited curricular 
offerings of most small schools, it is perhaps 
a little surprising to find that students con- 
sidered the range of subjects offered as 
satisfactory as they did. However, since the 
curriculum of the small high school is 
usually planned with a view to meeting col- 
lege entrance requirements, it may not be 
unsuited to the needs of students who con- 
ag their education beyond the secondary 

Next, we shall present the opinions of the 
students on two topics pertaining to extra- 
curriculum activities: (1) the amount of 


were mentioned as not sufficiently stressed, 
and athletics, music, and speech, as too 
greatly emphasized. In practically every in- 
stance where activities were listed as receiv- 
ing too much attention, students specified 
that undue importance was attached to 
inter-school competition. Criticism was di- 
rected against the amount of inter-school 
competition for athletic teams, debate 
teams, and bands. 

Perhaps, for the most part, intra-mural 
competition might well replace inter-school 
contests. 

Opinions were almost equally divided, 
not only among the entire group of stu- 
dents but also among the men who had 
participated in inter-school athletics, as to 
whether teachers favored athletes or treated 
them exactly like other students. 

Apparently some high schools accepted 
athietic prowess in lieu of scholastic attain- 
ment. Some of the men stated that in their 
schools athletes never received failing grades 
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regardless of how poor their work might be. 
Several recognized that this practice had 
worked a hardship upon them as their 
preparation for college was consequently 
inadequate. 

One man tersely summed up the matter 
in this sentence: “I should have been helped 
with my work, and not just given a passing 
grade.” 

Finally, we shall present the opinions of 
the students concerning the help that they 
received in these eight fields: (1) knowledge 
of social conventions, (2) health, (3) citizen- 
ship, (4) character, (5) use of leisure time, 
(6) appreciation of music and art, (7) educa- 
tional guidance, and (8) vocational guid- 
ance. 

The students’ answers as to the amount of 
help received are summarized in Table II. 
It will be seen that the least assistance was 
given in the fields of vocational guidance 
and use of leisure time, and the most aid 
in educational guidance and character edu- 
cation. 

The students’ comments as to the means 
through which education was given in the 
eight fields indicated that many of the 
schools had no well organized programs for 
aiding with the development of personal 
traits and the solution of personal prob- 
lems. 

Health education was given through 
physical education, lectures in physiology 
and hygiene, extra-curriculum activities, 
and, in a few schools, through physical ex- 
aminations and the services of a school 
nurse. 

Leisure-time activities received slight at- 
tention. Aside from reading, no hobby 
growing out of any curricular offering was 
listed. Teachers seem to be overlooking op- 
portunities for creating interest in avoca- 
tional pursuits growing out of the regular 
work of the classroom. 

Appreciation for music and art was 


gained chiefly through extra-curriculum a. 
tivities. Since the extra-curriculum activitig 
mentioned included principally music op. 
ganizations such as band, orchestra, and 
glee clubs, it is likely that only studeny 
who had some ability as performers had 
much opportunity for developing musical 
appreciation. Yet many who could not par. 
ticipate in such organizations could have 
been taught to appreciate good music. Cur. 
ricular offerings in music and art appeared 
to be meager. Adequate provisions for de 
veloping intelligent “consumers” of the fine 
arts seem to be lacking. 

An understanding of the rights and obi. 
gations of a good citizen was given chiefly 
through the social studies. Help in the de 
velopment of good character was attributed 
to extra-curriculum activities. Educational 
guidance was given principally through 
personal interviews, and vocational guid. 
ance, through school subjects and talks to 
the student body by representatives of vari- 
ous occupations. 

Many of the students stated that their 
main criticism of the high school was its 
failure to aid them effectively in the fields 
related to the development of personal 
traits and the solution of personal prob 
lems. 

Although most statements of the aims of 
secondary education have long included 
such objectives as preparation for citizen- 
ship, promotion of health, and preparation 
for worthy use of leisure, a great deal still 
remains to be done if these goals are actually 
realized. 

Either appropriate techniques have not 
yet been worked out, or the ones that have 
been developed have not been widely em- 
ployed. Possibly too much faith has been 
placed in incidental teaching, and no one 
has felt a definite responsibility for creating 
situations in which the attainment of cer 
tain objectives might be furthered. 
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Little Rock Teachers Organize and Get 
LOW-COST 


GROUP RECREATION 


By EDITH LEIDY 


TeacH. Apparently that brands me. One 
I of the best teachers in our system said 
to me the other day, “We're young now, 
but if we stay in it too long, we'll be queer, 
too.” 

I revolt. And so boldly I declare that I 
am an individual and a human being. Then 
a whisper says, “Yes, but you also belong 
to a class. How do you know you can re- 
main an individual?” Perhaps I don’t. And 
so I try to face the facts. 

We teachers need to do a new kind of 
thinking. We must quit feeling as if we are 
missionaries and martyrs dying for a cause. 
All that is just so much professional and 
sentimental claptrap. We need to create a 
new picture of ourselves—a picture of living 
human beings. If students are to be well- 
adjusted, well-rounded, happy individuals, 
they must have teachers who have enough 
mental curiosity and zest for life to refuse 
to die. 

A process of living includes a great many 
things, one of which I write in praise of— 
the successful attempt at organized recre- 
ation for teachers in the public schools of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, under the direction 
of the local Classroom Teachers Association. 

This project, which, as far as is known, 
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Epitor’s Note: The author's original 
title on this article was, “I Am Not Willing 
to Be Queer.” Here she tells about the suc- 
cessful program of the teachers of her city 
to get out and enjoy life more. Miss Leidy 
is a teacher in the Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Public Schools. 


is the first organized participation in re- 
creation for teachers in the Little Rock 
schools, was begun in the fall of 1935 when 
Mrs. Clare White, senior-high-school in- 
structor and president of our local C.T.A., 
interpreted “teacher improvement” to mean 
something more than just raises in salary. 

In spite of the many discouragements and 
failures connected with the two-year at- 
tempt, Miss Hettie McCaul, East Side 
Junior High School, selected to “put over” 
the task, feels that within the project itself 
there are untold possibilities. 

Plans for the first year, 1935-1936, called 
chiefly for tournaments which were more or 
less successful. A fee of twenty-five cents for 
each person participating in an activity was 
levied and prizes were given. Tennis was 
offered but few took part. The bridge and 
golf tournaments were fairly successful. 
There was a reading club and a “hikethon” 
which proved surprisingly popular. 

From the first year’s attempt the director 
learned that, strangely enough, teachers are 
very much like children and must be care- 
fully directed and led. 

With the hope of getting participant 
reaction, at the beginning of the 1936-1937 
school year the director sent out to all 
teachers a questionnaire. Replies gave fur- 
ther proof that teachers are like children, 
and that the leader needs to be one who 
can “take it.” 

A few who did not answer questions sent 
back such remarks as the following: “I'm 
interested only in one _ project—getting 
salary raises”; “My spare time is quite well 
taken care of, thank you”; “It is none of 
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your business what I do with my leisure 
time”; “Get our salaries raised so that we 
can afford recreation”—nice personal thrusts 
at one who knew better what they needed 
than they themselves did. 

Definiteness in answering the question- 
naire by those interested aided materially. 
There were two hundred seventy-six re- 
quests made by one hundred thirteen dif- 
ferent persons. Nine different types of recre- 
ation were asked for. The most popular 
single request, the one which could not be 
granted because of lack of an instructor, 
was indoor gymnastics. 

Miss McCaul had learned also that suc- 
cess depended on an interested chairman 
for each activity in which one was needed. 
This year no fees have been charged and 
no prizes given. There has been only one 
tournament—bridge. Several new activities 
have been introduced. 

Hiking, which was so popular the first 
year, has not been in demand this year. 

The reading club, because of the well- 
organized plans of the chairman, has been 
most successful. Popular books have circu- 
lated constantly among the members of this 
club. 

Golf was handled in an entirely new way. 
Last year’s tournament was dropped and a 
plan by which any teacher can afford to 
play has been adopted. The manager of the 
most accessible course in the city (it is 
within the city limits and can be reached 
by streetcar) was induced to make a group 
rate for all teachers in the system. The 
small charge is thirty-five dollars a year for 
any number of teachers wishing to play. 
Any teacher who holds a ticket may play 
at any time. The sum was raised by in- 
terested teachers paying a dollar each. Since 
more than the required number hold 
tickets, there is already a golf fund for 
next year. 

Swimming, introduced for the first time 
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this year, has not been popular, possibly 
because teachers need education on winter 
swimming. The Little Rock Boys’ Club 
pool was secured for teachers on one after. 
noon a week for ten cents a swim. 

One club, which Miss McCaul feels has 
possibilities and which failed, but only in 
number, and then because of the choice of 
the evening, has given opportunities for 
broadening acquaintanceships. “The Get 
Acquainted” Club secured a room in the 
public library free of charge, where teach. 
ers have met, talked, got acquainted, pop. 
ped corn, knitted, and enjoyed many kei- 
surely evenings. 

Another activity, which, according to the 
questionnaire, would have proved popular, 
was organized week-end trips. Original 
plans were never carried out because of the 
lack of a chairman. 

Fencing, though comparatively new in 
the United States, is being taught in the 
Little Rock schools. And the teachers have 
been given the same opportunity—free les. 
sons from the school instructor with all 
equipment furnished. So enthusiastic have 
members of the class been that plans are 
being made to continue weekly lessons 
throughout the summer months. 

Though only a small beginning, this two 
years’ recreation program has at least 
proved that there are possibilities in such 
an undertaking and that it can be suc- 
cessful and very worthwhile if everybody 
will do his part. It should be remembered, 
however, that those taking part in the 
program have duties just as pressing as 
those who do not, and that the program 
did not fall ready-made from heaven, for 
it takes time to write and check question- 
naires, and nerve and effort to secure library 
rooms free, set dates for swimming, secure 
fencing teachers, golf permits, and books- 
and then to convince teachers that they need 
to play. 

















THE EVILS 


By RAYMOND H. BARNARD 


of High School DEBA'TING 


EBATING can be made highly educa- 
D tional. But is it? 

The ability to weigh facts, to balance 
evidence, and to make the result of one’s 
thought clear and interesting to others, is 
an asset the educational system might well 
strive to give its pupils. 

Knowledge of how to use a library, of 
how to read, of how to study, are values 
which the school has reputedly upheld. Ac- 
curacy of thought and precision of state- 
ment are set up as goals in many educational 
conferences. Training in citizenship through 
appreciation of the problems of the present 
day has been emphasized again and again 
by educators. The school wants good sports- 
manship through tolerant attitudes built 
up toward other points of view. 

All these values and goals debate can 
achieve, if rightly administered. Debate 
gives the best training in speaking that is 
known—the ability to think quickly on one’s 
feet, to organize ideas and language, and to 
extemporize. Unfortunately, because of the 
system, these results do not always eventuate. 

Before we discuss the evils of the present 
system, it would be well to review the quali- 
fications of a good debater. 

He has a fundamental interest in, and 
love of, problems of government and eco- 
nomics, for practically all debate questions 
belong in this field. A necessary corollary is 
interest in the subject that is the immediate 
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Eprror’s Note: The author draws on his 
experience with high-school debating to ex- 
plain many of the shortcomings of this 
activity as it is carried on in the average 
school, and to suggest methods of improve- 
ment. Mr. Barnard teaches in the Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


cause of discussion. A good debater does not 
get “rattled.” He has mental poise. He 
possesses the ability to see the causal rela- 
tionships among facts. He has “‘irresisti- 
bility”—a quickness, an alertness, an ability 
to “pop up,” while refusing to be downed. 
He is a scrapper without being bellicose. 
He can distinguish quickly between argu- 
ments to be refuted (about which there is 
still doubt in the minds of the audience) 
and arguments already sufficiently refuted 
or conceded. 

Such students are few and far between. 
Debate is not for the masses, but for the 
intellectual aristocracy. 

What is the matter with our present-day 
high-school debating? 

Because of bad training, debaters develop 
or accentuate bad platform mannerisms— 
harsh, strident, shrill, loud, excited, nervous 
or tense voices; gestures that are artificial 
and too carefully planned; and an over- 
aggressive, combative, or bombastic man- 
ner. The hope for this situation lies in 
coaches who have a thorough mastery of 
speech. 

The mental attitudes of many high-school 
debating teams are questionable. Many 
teams resort to trickiness, “strategy,” the 
overuse and abuse of “dilemmas.” “We have 
conclusively shown—” is one common state- 
ment indicative of cocksureness. “They 
didn’t prove it” is another statement fre- 
quently heard in a tone of arrogance. “We 
challenge the affirmative (or negative) to 
show—” reflects a chip-on-the-shoulder atti- 
tude. “They have not offered a plan—” the 
negative accuses the affirmative. Is it always 
necessary for an affirmative to offer a plan? 
“Absolutely,” however, is the favorite word. 
High-school debaters are forever proving 
statements “absolutely.” 
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Furthermore, they display an absurd fear 
of inconsistencies, of lack of agreement with 
colleagues. Yet, paradoxically they show a 
lack of teamwork, especially in rebuttal, a 
failure to hook up with their colleagues’ 
arguments, They quibble and bicker over 
the definition of terms. The negative has no 
business questioning the affirmative’s inter- 
pretation unless the affirmative has de- 
liberately and flagrantly misinterpreted. 
They are panicky if they, or the other team, 
have shifted the burden of proof. 

These attitudes, too, could be corrected 
by competent coaches or by less emphasis 
on winning. 

From the point of view of the audience, 
high-school debates are too long. Most col- 
leges today use only two speakers. The 
debate is over in an hour. Most state high- 
school forensic leagues still retain the three- 
speaker arrangement. A common allotment 
of time is ten minutes in main argument for 
each speaker, and 3-3-5 minutes in rebuttal 
on each side. This makes the high-school 
debate at least an hour and twenty-two 
minutes long, and many run over an hour 
and a half. 

To most people in the audience, debate 
is an unfamiliar, uninteresting game played 
under strange rules. Consequently, attend- 
ance is poor. 

The audience is bored with endless repeti- 
tions, the superabundance of unexplained, 
meaningless or too-accurately-stated statis- 
tics, which are merely quoted without being 
interpreted. There is too much quotation, 
too many references to authority, and the 
quotations are too long. And how much 
does the average high-school debate influ- 
ence public opinion? 

Rebuttal, which is the very heart of good 
debating, is poor and “canned.” Too often 
refutation is confined to “rebuttal speeches” 
only. Debaters frequently do not use their 
full time in rebuttal, and yet they speak 
very rapidly in their main speeches in order 
to get done in time. 

Some debaters merely read rebuttal from 
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cards, or quote an authority instead of 
reasoning. They do not even tell the audi. 
ence what they are refuting, or explain how 
the refutation damages their opponent; 
case. Rebuttal is often confined to minor 
points. Since refutation is the real test of a 
debater, one suspects poor preparation and 
lack of knowledge of the question. 

Thus debate has degenerated into a mere 
declamation contest of memorized speeches 
or speeches read from cards. Despite the 
professed enthusiasm for extemporaneous 
speaking, the team that goes farthest—which 
usually means “wins”—is the one that has 
the smoothest delivery—in other words, the 
one that has memorized its speeches. This 
makes so-called debate an oratorical contest, 

The emphasis on winning is exaggerated, 
With some schools and with many debater, 
it is the prime incentive. Such an incentive 
has no support in educational theory. Why 
must we have decisions? Why not use two 
judges? If there is a tie, what of it? Foot. 
ball games sometimes end in ties. Often 
judges find it hard to make a decision be- 
tween two good or two poor teams. Flipping 
a coin would be as scientific. Why not let 
a judge vote a debate a draw? The emphasis 
on winning is hard on both teacher and de 
baters in nervous strain, health, and honesty. 

Incompetent judges are chosen—county 
superintendents, high school principals, 
ministers—and trickery in choosing judges 
is sometimes practised. The good judge of 
debate is rare. He should be trained in 
debate, and, preferably, should be a speech 
teacher. Schools pay little beyond expenses 
and expect a judge to spend his time and 
energy in a stuffy school building listening 
to unprepared speakers delivering a series 
of declamations on a topic too difficult for 
them, before an audience composed of the 
judges, the principal, the debate coaches, 
and a few relatives and friends. 

Many student debaters are dragooned by 
their principals into debating when they 
have no real love for it. The school lacks 
speaker or two, and they must show their 
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school loyalty. Debating under such circum- 
stances is built upon a false premise. 

Debating requires thorough preparation. 
Very few high-school debaters give, or have 
the time to give, enough time and thought 
to the difficult questions high-school stu- 
dents are called upon to debate. 

Debaters are notoriously afraid of humor. 
Their speeches, consequently, are stiff and 
stilted. They will do nothing that might 
displease the judges. In like manner, re- 
juctance or refusal to make any admissions 
or concessions, is the result of a false con- 
ception. 

One judge once declared, “When I was 
debating in high school, they told me never 
to admit anything.” 

The coach of the team that had made an 
admission asked, “Was the admission 
damaging?” 

“No,” hesitated the judge, “but I don’t 
believe a team should make admissions.” 

Admissions and concessions make for 
good debating because they produce a better 
dash of opinion, and that is what debate 
is all about, anyway. Furthermore, it gets 
away from the bellicose attitude. 


* * 
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Another weakness is that the affirmative 
sets up its case, as it has the right and duty 
to do. But the negative goes ahead and sets 
up its own case with scarcely any reference 
to what the affirmative has said. There is 
evidence here of faulty training in teaching 
the respective duties of the two sides in a 
debate. 

Debate by its very nature is intense, and 
it trains the few rather than the many. The 
teacher will have to neglect his class work 
during the debate season. Thus the ma- 
jority of the students, who need the most 
attention, get the least. 

All in all, is it any wonder that the values 
of debating as set forth in the beginning of 
this article have been lost in the mazes of 
the system? A few schools are doing noble 
work, but I fear me that for most schools 
debate is falling into the evils enumerated. 

Unless better teachers can be trained, un- 
less the emphasis on winning can be re- 
moved, unless there is a spontaneous love 
for debate in the student body, and unless 
the coach has more time to devote to debate, 
there will never be any improvement, and 
most schools might as well drop debating. 


FLASHES * 


By MURIEL L. De NIO 


Teachers are specialists and like all specialists are subject to the 
temptations of narrowness. The right kind of specialist is a broad man 
sharpened to a point.—OrviLLe C. Pratt, quoted in the Journal of the 
N.E.A. 


Academic freedom vindicated in terms of neutral truth appears a 
farce in an age when deep-rooted convictions battle for supremacy.— 
Dr. Carv J. FRIEDRICH, quoted by Wilfred Eberhart in the Michigan 


Education Journal. 


To add to the present janitorial confusion, the “progressive” 
teacher has joined the teaching staff. She has learned to bring the 
life of the outside world into the schoolroom. The janitor has 
always felt that he had enough outside world with thirty-five 
children per room.—JamMes Morritt, The School Executive. 





Our Personal Experience with Millburn’s 


OPEN FORUM 


WILLIAM M. BARR and O. LOISE LINTZ 


By 


HEN’s the next open forum?” 
Way I be in the program on coépera- 


tives? I've been thinking a lot about that.” 

“I don’t know which side to take until 
I've read some more.” 

“I changed my mind after I finished those 
two articles the librarian gave me. I'll have 
to present negative arguments.” 

This is the kind of things we hear now 
from students. It doesn’t sound much like 
the talk of the formal debate days, when 
the school and the members of the team 
took the side of the question they were al- 
lotted, whether they liked it or not, found 
it necessary in order to win to try to see 
but one side to the question, were so little 
interested in the whole process that they 
had to be urged to take part in debates and 
even to attend them. 

The forum, we believe from six years of 
experience with it, has revolutionized high- 
school forensics by putting into them a vital 
spark of life. They are everybody's activity 
now, the audience’s as well as the speakers’. 
They are not a settling, finalizing, complet- 
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Eprror’s Note: For six years the Mill- 
burn, New Jersey, High School has had an 
open forum in place of a debating club. 
In the latter type of organization, pupils 
are generally assigned arbitrarily to one 
side of a question, and expected to see only 
that side. Consequently interest in the club 
is generally low. But Millburn’s open forum 
has a democratic program that arouses the 
sustained enthusiasm of the pupils. This ar- 
ticle was written by the two teachers in 
charge of the work. 


ing event. The curtain doesn’t go down to 
the tune of “All’s over” when the assembly 
discussion is finished. It isn’t over; it isn't 
settled; truth never is. And that’s what the 
forum discussion is aimed at: to find truth, 

Of course, there must be adult direction 
of the forum activity, and that direction 
has to be competent, friendly, undictatorial 
and vitally enthusiastic. One could almost 
say that those engaged in helping students 
with the open forum must have a passionate 
faith in its value and its power. 

After all, there is work to reading articles 
in magazine and newspapers, to writing the 
ideas one has gleaned from this reading into 
concise, lucid English; there is work to 
memorizing a speech, to practicing so that 
one can deliver it effectively and forcefully; 
there is work to hours of reading and group 
discussion in preparation for audience 
questions. And someone has to be exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic in order to inspire people, 
especially young people, to hard work. 

But those students who take part find out 
that it is worth the effort. We know that 
they really like the experience because they 
invariably want to be in the next program. 
There is a delightful feeling of successful 
accomplishment about standing up on the 
auditorium stage before an audience of 
one’s fellow students, holding their interest, 
winning their honest applause, stimulating 
them to thought that leads to questioning 
and argument. 

Once in a while from the audience comes 
a one-sentence, apt bit of argument that 
hits the nail on the head so squarely and 
with such a clear ring of life and truth that 
it is greeted with a burst of spontaneous 
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approval. What a moment for Joe Barracia, 
the Italian boy from across the tracks, or 
Franklin Adams, one of the three colored 
boys in the school! They would never have 
had the courage to speak from the platform 
today. But they will speak the next time 
they are asked, or next year after another 
experience in speaking from the floor. 

There are other values, of course, to the 
participants in the open forum. Those who 
take part read quite completely about a 
question of current interest. They know 
something about it; they can talk about it 
at home to Mary or John, who are in col- 
lege; to guests at the dinner table. This is 
a good start in the direction of an interest 
in current problems. 

There are pleasant associations, too, in 
connection with the forum activities, plenty 
of occasion to talk and laugh, to agree and 
disagree. The directors are in on the com- 
panionship, too; they belong to the group. 
They will need help if all the truth avail- 
able is to be found. 

“Did you see this article in Sunday's pa- 
per? I thought it would be good for Char- 
lie's argument; of course it’s against my 
side.” 

“My dad was telling how the New Deal 
affects his business, and he says. . . .” 

There are trips to other schools, to adult 
forums, to business houses and shops, hours 
together in the library—friendly hours, en- 
lightening hours, hours of sharing ideas, of 
codperating in the quest for truth. 

And there is no more democratic idea 
that one can foster. For the forum is demo- 
qatic if it is anything; it means the pres- 
entation of all worthwhile opinions of all 
groups of people. In order to have that 
opinion presented every political party, so- 
dal class, race, and color in the group must 
be represented. In our last forum program 
on “Peace: Can It Be Achieved?” we had 
fifteen speakers representing every social 
and racial group we had in school. And al- 
though there were, of course, conflicts in 
opinion, the students worked together in 
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harmony and friendliness to prepare that 
forum program. 

We believe in our combination for 
teacher-directorship of the open forum: a 
teacher of history and current problems 
whose leisure-time reading is in the field of 
political and economic problems and cur- 
rent affairs, and a teacher of English, who 
reads something of almost every kind of 
material that comes her way and who is 
more interested in vivid expression and the 
human aspect than in historical and statis- 
tical facts. 

The two of us very seldom believe the 
same about anything, and we think that 
is one of the best points in favor of our part- 
nership in this activity. One of us is a man 
and the other a woman, and right there is 
a difference in point of view. We came from 
widely-separated parts of the country, hence 
our sectional backgrounds and slants are 
different. We both believe that we are 
liberal-minded, but our ideas of the liberal 
point of view on any question are very sel- 
dom the same. 

But we can work together, each of us ap- 
proves of the other’s method of working, 
and we both believe in the Cause. It would 
appear to us from our experience in the 
activity that a combination of two people, 
unlike in make-up and yet alike in aim, is 
very much more effective than one person 
alone, giving moré time to the direction, 
could possibly be. 

Moreover, with two directors there are 
two possible main sources of motivation for 
the forum programs. Very often the idea of 
a subject for discussion comes from one 
of the history classes. The open forum on 
neutrality grew out of a study of the War 
of 1812 and its problem of keeping the neu- 
trality of the United States. The first open 
forum held on the question of peace and 
war came from a study of the poetry of 
Sassoon, Brooke and Gibson in a senior 
English class. 

Both of us are constantly on the lookout 
in our classes for students who have a vital 
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interest in a subject that is soon to be a 
topic for assembly discussion, for students 
who need the work in the open forum and 
for those who could help in its develop- 
ment. 

And right here is a good place to say that 
the forum activity is in no way a clique or 
group or one-club activity. There is a forum 
club in our school, but anyone outside of 
this club may take part, in fact is urged to 
take part, in the assembly discussions, pro- 
vided that he is really interested and that 
he will work. 

The subjects for forums, too, may be 
suggested by any of a number of people or 
groups—other teachers, an individual stu- 
dent, a class, another club, an interested 
parent, the principal, or the superintendent. 
The suggested subjects are taken up for 
discussion in the Forum Club, where a de- 
cision upon their suitability as subjects for 
an assembly discussion is made. 

Of course, if the open forum is to func- 
tion, it must, as nearly as possible, have the 
support of everyone who is working in the 
school. The teachers codperate by holding 
preliminary homeroom discussions prepara- 
tory to the assembly program. To make this 
work easier for them, typewritten outlines, 
prepared by the directors of the activity and 
a committee of students from the Forum 
Club, are given out several weeks before the 
assembly program. These outlines contain 
suggested readings and questions to be 
used in the homeroom discussion. 

If the subject is one which needs particu- 
lar explanation and a specialist’s presenta- 
tion, an outside speaker who has made a 
thorough study of the problem is provided 
for an introductory assembly talk. Such a 
speaker presented the subject of “Keeping 
Neutrality” and of “The Coéperative Move- 
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ment.” 

In our school the principal has played a 
very active part in the development of the 
open forum program. Through him daily 
newspapers were provided for all the home. 
rooms. Easy access to the New York Times 
and the Herald Tribune has meant much 
in stimulating an interest in reading on 
current problems. Both the principal and 
the superintendent have been our staunch 
supporters, and sometimes our defenders, 

There are one or two highly important 
warnings that ought to be made to anyone 
contemplating the beginning of a program 
of open forums in his school. 

Don’t make an exhibition of the open 
forum. It is a discussion for the purpose of 
finding out the sane and honest facts, not 
a theatrical or forensic show. 

And it must be free—free to present all 
angles of a question, all points of view of 
all classes of people, all phases of sincere 
thought that are alive in the world today. 

We hope that when our students leave 
high school they will know what problems 
are confronting the people of the world in 
which they live, what solutions are being 
suggested, what their own attitudes are, 
and, above all, how to analyze a problem 
so as to avoid being the prey of every 
propagandist who appears. We don’t want 
to make young people believe in strikes, 
lockouts, communism or fascism, but we do 
want them to know what they are and what 
arguments are used by the people who be 
lieve in them. 

We feel sure that the forum idea helps 
high-school students to go at least a little 
way towards seeing all and seeing clearly 
and being alive to the points of view, the 
difficulties, and the needs of the entire 
world in which they live. 


Some day some forward-looking publisher will produce films to ac- 
company his textbooks and to portray those aspects of experience which 
can be better presented in the motion picture than by any other means. 
—CHarces F, Hosan in Visualizing the Curriculum. 
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How a progressive teacher beginning in 
a conservative school met the problem 


HE beginning teacher, upon graduation 

from a modern teacher-training insti- 
tution, faces a critical problem if employed 
by a school system that has not kept pace 
with recent educational thought. 

The new teacher comes to the school 
with a thorough grounding in recent edu- 
cational theory and method. But the prac- 
tice of education in the new-found place 
of employment may bear only slight re- 
lationship to the methods observed or fol- 
lowed during the days of practice teaching. 

This educational lag between teacher- 
taining institutions and some _ public 
schools causes the failure of many teachers. 
Ifa principal firmly believes in traditional 
academic procedures, a new teacher who 
believes in a progressive educational philos- 
ophy may attempt classroom techniques 
that appear undesirable to the principal. 
Accusations of confusion, disorder, or lack 
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Epitor’s Note: The new teacher whose 
plan is explained here faced two questions: 
How can I promote activities among pupils 
who are not used to them? In doing so, how 
can I avoid antagonizing the principal and 
the other teachers? The author is super- 
using instructor, Department of Social 
Studies, Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools. 
The problem dealt with in this article is 
of great importance. No doubt many of our 
readers, whether teachers or administrators, 
have met the same situation and have 
worked out methods of their own for solving 
it. We offer a special welcome to additional 
articles that tell of more or less successful 


plans actually used to work out this prob- 
lem. 
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of discipline may follow and another prom- 
ising teacher starts on the road to cyni- 
cism and possible failure. 

What can a new teacher do in this situ- 
ation? Many alternatives are available. One 
solution that pays excellent returns for the 
teacher (and for the future of education) is 
to retain the objectives and purposes of the 
modern educational training, but to modify 
procedures to meet the actual school situ- 
ation. 

In other words, attempt to achieve the 
same results by methods which will not an- 
tagonize the principal or fellow teachers. 
This requires adaptability and initiative, 
but it does permit the new teacher to ob- 
tain a respectable status, become a “trusted 
employee,” and at a later date may permit 
the use of innovating practices. 

Is such a plan feasible? 

Consider the case of E.R.: graduated with 
honors at a large state university, saturated 
with modern educational theory, trained in 
an activity program, young, enthusiastic, 
clean-cut, fine personality, and an A-1 pros- 
pect for a successful future in education. 

Employed to teach social studies in a 
high school of a medium-sized city, E.R. 
soon sensed that this school was quite dif- 
ferent from the University High School. 
Question-and-answer recitation, daily as- 
signments, textbook domination, all the 
traditional academic methods were used. 
Other teachers and the principal seemed to 
view E.R. with suspended judgment. 

Largely because of a winning personality, 
two units of work were completed without 
any calls “to come to the office.” The good 
will of students had been obtained, but 
their reactions showed that they were far 
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too accustomed to rigid assignments to per- 
mit great freedom in teaching method. Hap- 
pily, E.R. hit upon a scheme that seemed to 
meet the situation. 

A list of suitable activities for a history 
class was prepared. A point value was given 
for each activity. At the start of the new 
unit, the classes were told that in addition 
to the basic reading and discussion of the 
unit, each pupil would be required to earn 
a certain number of points by activities. A 
multigraphed sheet was given each pupil 
showing the types of activities and the 
points that could be earned. A sample fol- 


lows: 
Points 
5 
10-20 
5715 
5 


. Oral report 
Book report 
. Construction of models 
. Historical diaries (imaginary) 
. Historical letters (imaginary) 5 
. Historical newspapers (imaginary) 5-15 
. Historical advertisements (imaginary) 5 
. Drawing pictures 
. Drawing cartoons 
. Making charts or graphs 
. Drawing maps 
. Scrapbooks 
- Making ters 
. Exhibiting relics 
. Original 
. Impersonating characters 
Debates (each person) 
. Plays (each person) 
. Radio skits (per person) 
. Collecting poetry 
. Collecting songs 
. Conducting experiments 
. Preparing bulletin-board displays 
. Making “Who’s Who in History” 
books 
. Writing history “If's” 
. Writing history “Believe-it-or-nots” 
. Essays 


During each unit you must earn a certain num- 
ber of points from this list of activities. To receive 
an A you will need to earn 15 points, a B, 10 points, 
and a C, 5 points. If you think of something you 
would like to do that is not on this list, consult 
your teacher. 


CBT ATS ow = 


5-10 
5-10 


5 
5 


5-20 


5 
5 
5-10 


This type of assignment was somewhat 
new to the pupils. Yet, it did relate with 
their past experience—a certain job had to 
be completed by a specified time. Other 
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teachers were not too critical because after 
all “something definite was required.” 

After samples of work had been presented 
and suggestions received from class mem. 
bers, the results were unusually successful, 
Cartoons, diaries, models, radio skits, etc, 
began to be brought to class by the pupils 
who had initiative. Other pupils were stimu. 
lated, and even pupils who could never 
“memorize” history managed to find some 
tasks they could do. By displays on the 
bulletin boards, presentations before class, 
and even an exhibit in a corridor, the better 
activities received attention. 

Instead of stopping with the required 
number of points, many students became 
so interested in trying out different things 
that they went far beyond the minimum 
requirements. Of all the activities the most 
popular was the making of “Who's Who 
in History’—miniature books, modeled 
after Who’s Who, containing sketches of 
the lives of the historical characters studied 
in a unit. 

This program did not disrupt the school. 
The activities remained within the clas 
room. Results could be proved. 

Moreover, the two main objectives of the 
teacher were achieved. First, the history 
teaching was enriched, and second, the 
pupils were free to do the thing that met 
their needs and desires. The program was 
not the integrated activity program of the 
training institution. Neither was it a rever- 
sion to “tomorrow we will take pages 25-35.” 
The teacher kept the job, was liked by 
pupils and faculty, and is still at work chang. 
ing the educational philosophy of associates. 

This case is not unique, but it does 
demonstrate that a new teacher may need 
to modify teaching methods to meet a prac 
tical school situation, and yet need not give 
up progressive educational objectives of 


purposes. 


Education is full of formalism when “how” becomes more important than 
“what.”—From “Monthly Survey of Educational Books” in School and Society. 





































































Youth 


By O. Scott THOMPSON 


Here breathes the immaturity of all mankind, 
Without which nought worthwhile can rise 
Toward greater days and greater things 

To lift man upward toward the skies. 

For here is that sweet day called youth, 
That age when God is hopeful of his plan, 
And out such virgin, fruitful soil 

Perchance the world may grow a better man. 


There is no sign to show what daring game 
This plastic youth may learn to play, 
With uncrowned kings or books, machines or men 
In some far-off and unexpected day. 

The urge of stirring deeds is in his heart, 

The unspoiled reach for all that’s true, 

Give him the chance to dream of fancied things 
Because from dreams come glories no one knew; 
For time may hear him in the highest courts 
Where limping justice seeks the light, 

The one to speak some liberal decree 

Between the rule of love and selfish might; 

Or he may preach the deathless words of truth 
To lead men ever upward thru the days, 

Or heal a body sick and growing old, 

While death's cold hand his skill outstays. 

Some far-off time his own may be the voice 

To teach our blundering human kind, 

That only he is rich, and rich indeed, 

Whose wealth is buried in a free and open mind. 


For youth is soul-stuff, sacred and untaught, 
But pregnant with a power no one knows. 
Some day the world will wake to see 

The greatness early years would not disclose. 
Oh! give him room, make way for earnest youth, 
Be patient with his blundering childish ways, 
For God alone can see what lies ahead 
Down the long distance of uncounted days. 
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A Parable by Peter the Pedagogue 

1. Two schoolmen went up into the temple to 
pray, 

2. The one a pedagogical bigwig, the other a 
small town principal on the make. 

3. The first, hands clasped in front of his equa- 
torial bulge, prayed thus within himself: 

4. “Lord, I thank thee that I am not as lesser men 
in my profession, 

5. I frequent the company of administrators who 
have arrived 

6. And slap the backs of those who wield great 
power. 

7. I bustle with importance through convention 
corridors and serve on many committees; 

8. At poker I win more than my share, in bridge 
I always make my contract.” 

g. But the second, standing afar off, would not so 
much as lift his eyes. 

10. He smote upon his breast, saying: 

11. “Lord, be merciful unto me, an educational 
sinner; 

12. I fail to apply what I learn at summer school, 

13. I supervise less than is meet and know neither 
the teachers nor the pupils as I ought, 

14. I have been remiss in my obligations towards 
the patrons of my school, 
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Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
new department are superintendents, high-school 
principals, and teachers. The educators whose writ- 
ings appear here almost invariably have a serious 
point to make, but have chosen satire and humor 
as more effective methods of making that point. 
The editors of THe CLEARING House do not neces- 
sarily endorse the points of view expressed here. 


15. I am conservative in my philosophy when | 
should be liberal, 

16. I have not known how to say ‘No.’ 

17. But I desire to be of better worth.” 

18. Now, which of the twain, thinkest thou, js 
nearer the Kingdom of Success? 

19. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

G. M. R. 
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Let’s Go Fishing 


According to an Associated Press report, Dr. 
Alonzo F. Myers, Professor of Education, New York 
University, in an address to the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Congress advocated that fishing be made a 
part of the school program. 

In spite of the fact that our streams are rapidly 
being fished out, we are willing to wager that more 
square meals can be taken by way of the fish-hook 
than by way of algebra. And there's a little side bet 
that fishing will prove a heck of a lot more fun. 

F. G. L. 
© 


The Mud Pie Club 


Maybe it’s just an old American custom. If so 
it’s good didactics, although it seems about as im- 
pressive for a school to be over-run with clubs and 
clubs and clubs as for a grizzly bear to be over- 
powered by mosquitoes. 

A high-school principal has boasted that his 
school has a club for every interest group. It is con- 
ceivable that some good might attain from belong- 
ing to an Electric Wiring Club or a Masque Club 
or a Marine Club or even a Tap Dancing Club. 
But how about a Fat Girls’ Club? If ever any 
group had common problems, fat girls have. 

W. S. McC. 
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Out of Sight, Out of Mind 


According to the report of teacher A, principal 
B abolished the school lunch room where the teach- 
ers had been having their lunch prepared and served 
by a cook hired by themselves. The gas was turned 
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off and the teachers were compelled to walk three 
(long) blocks for their lunch. 

The reason for closing the lunchroom, the prin- 
cipal declared, was to prevent the teachers from gos- 
siping too much! K. E. 


© 
Elsie Asks Jane 


“Jane, what I want to know is why they don’t 
standardize new ideas in education the way they do 
tests. 

“The tests we use in our department were tried 
out on 100,000 pupils in all parts of the country and 
then rewritten. Mr. Atwood says so. 

“And when one rich school somewhere with small 
classes does some new thing, he expects us to work 
it out here with our classes full of lummoxes. 

“Believe me, hereafter I try nothing that has not 
been worked out with 100,000 pupils all over the 
country. What do they think I am—better than these 
people that make up all these tests?” C. W. R. 


© 


Suggested motto for some students: Leer Today 
and Fawn Tomorrow. M. T. C. 


© 
The “Pupils’” Projects 


Professor Blythe beamed upon his afternoon 
dass of teachers as he said, “I do hope you will 
visit Smoky Heights School where there is being 
done some outstanding project work by the pupils.” 

It is rumored Prof. Blythe has only half the 
story. After Johnny and Mary have gone home to 
play, many of Smoky Heights’ teachers stay long 
into the evening to finish “Johnny's and Mary's 
projects.” 

Such is the penalty for praise from Skytower 
University. R. B. N. 


© 


When the educational millennium comes, either 
the teachers will be so proficient that textbooks will 
not be needed—or the textbooks will be so 
good that no teachers will be needed. W.S. McC. 


© 


Could-Be-Worse Dept. 


There are times when I wish I did something 
more exciting than teaching school. I feel, at these 
times, as if I had snagged on some deadwood and 
Tl never get down to the sea. 

To be sure not all of my college graduating class 
have got there either. One is in the state peni- 
tentiary, five are on relief, one is insane, one was 


murdered, and four are poverty stricken. Come to 
think of it, our class’ only millionaire has a melan- 
choly droop to his shoulders and our statesman has 
forgotten how to smile. 

After all, my biggest and greatest worry right now 
is the spacer on my typewriter which persists in 
trying to assume a personality, to forge ahead, to- 
beitselfinaworldofstandardizedtypewriters. N. J. W. 


e 
Short Course in Civics 


Sure we have a lot of laws in America. Don't we 
have to allow for breakage? R. H. U. 


© 
Crisis 

A very new teacher, she heard the clarion call 
of those high principles of Education 102 (a course 
which had been mimeographed to the hilt) still 
ringing in her youthful ears as she hastened to the 
front of a noisy junior-high-school study hall. Surely 
this was no way to train these young people for 
worthy home membership. Nor would they ever 
come to know in this way the worthy use of leisure 
time. 

Obviously, Education lay in the balance. In her 
most authoritative tones she attempted to deliver 
that immemorial phrase, that badge of her peda- 
gogical position. “I want this stopping talked!” she 
cried. M. T. C. 

© 


If all the conferences, round table discussions, 
panels, and thought-clarifying palavers were laid 
end to end—what a relief that would be! R. B. N. 


© 


Plato Was Right After All 


The triennial convention of Phi Beta Kappa 
encountered some difficulty in settling the question 
of the correct pronunciation of its name. 

It is heartening to learn that somewhere in the 
United States there is one organization that is ready 
to attack the problems of our times with rolled-up 
sleeves. 

We hope that the 1940 convention of the princes 
of culture will tackle another grave modern social 
question; namely, “Did Nero really burst a G-string 
during the burning of Rome?” F. G. L. 


© 
Faculty Meeting 


“Teachers, I must ask you to be more prompt in 
getting to faculty meeting. You know we have to get 
(Continued on page 256) 








LIBRARIANS: way A. RUSHFORTH 
Are You a Help to Your Teachers? 


HEN we examine the programs of the 

majority of teachers today, we find 
them crowded to capacity with teaching 
periods. Rarely does a teacher have a free 
period in which to prepare her work. This 
must be done at home. 

In the last five years the teacher has had 
to assume a heavier pupil load, and adjust 
herself to rapid changes in methods of teach- 
ing. We now have the activity program, unit 
work, the integrated curriculum, and many 
other new methods, all of which demand the 
use of more than one textbook. 

Librarians were pleased with the new type 
of teaching, as it justified the existence of a 
well equipped library in every school. 
Teachers would now come to the library to 
see what was there for them to use in their 
work, and to plan material to be used by 
their pupils. 

But before long I, as well as many other 
librarians, began to realize our libraries 
were not being used to their fullest extent. 
This was our fault, not the teachers’. 

When were these teachers to come to the 
library to see what we have? All their peri- 
ods during the day were full, and after such 
a heavy program they certainly were too 
tired mentally and physically to come after 
school. Librarians! If this is true in your 
school, are you meeting the challenge, and 
proving by the use that is made of the li- 
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Epitor’s Note: While this article is ad- 
dressed to librarians, teachers and adminis- 
trators might do well to read it, as it empha- 
sizes some of the services that teachers could 
expect from the school librarian. Miss Rush- 
forth is librarian of the Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Yonkers, New York. 


brary that it was a wise investment of the 
taxpayers’ money? 

I decided something had to be done 
about the matter, and the following ideas 
have helped me to establish better teacher. 
librarian relationships. 

When the new books arrived, and they 
were ready to circulate, I arranged the books 
on tables according to subjects. We had a 
teachers’ meeting in the library, at which 
time the teachers examined the new books. 
The attractiveness of the display aroused 
the interest of teachers who were not li- 
brary-minded. 

I have done one thing that is invaluable 
to both the teachers and myself; I carefully 
explain to the teachers in the beginning of 
the year the type of library service I can 
render if they will only take the trouble to 
notify me of the type of work they are doing. 
This has resulted in most of the teachers 
sending me notes explaining their programs. 

Upon receipt of such a note I begin work 
at once on a bibliography of material we 
have in the school library on the subject the 
class will be studying. This bibliography is 
sent to the teacher, and she in turn gives 
it to the pupils. When the pupils begin to 
work on their topic the material is put on 
a reserve shelf. Students come to the library 
knowing just where to find their material, 
and knowing exactly what books, maga 
zines, and pamphlets to use in their research 
work. 

The best way for the librarian to keep 
constantly in contact with the work done in 
classes is to drop in for a short visit when- 
ever there is an opportunity. Often, you 
have material you can send down to the 
class immediately upon your return to the 
library from such a visit. 

This happened to me recently. I stepped 
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jnto a social-science class in which they were 
discussing the public-works projects of the 
Federal government. I sent down a large 
map of the United States showing the loca- 
tion of these projects, and some government 
pamphlets describing specific projects. 

When new material comes in, send a note 
to a teacher, if you know she can use it. 
Lend her a new book or magazine for 
perusal after school hours. These are only 
a few suggestions of what may be done to 
help our teachers, who are carrying too 
heavy a load. 


The most important thing is to make your 
teachers feel that you are there to serve 
them, as well as the pupils, in every way 
possible. Don’t be a cloistered librarian, 


waiting for teachers to come to you. They 


haven't the time to come. Go out of your 


way to show them you have something which 


will aid them in their work. 

They will thank you for this, and in re- 
turn you will see the use of your library 
grow. It will no longer be an expensive new- 
fangled idea—but an investment giving un- 
countable dividends. 


One Year Later—How Goes the Graduate? 


Excerpts from Report of Minneapolis High-School Counselors 


This year, for the fifth successive year, the 
counselors of the high schools of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, have searched out the high- 
school graduates a year after they finished 
school to find how they were faring. The 
study this year involved the graduates of 
June, 1936 from eight high schools, 2,807 
in number; and the graduates of the city’s 
vocational high school, 178 in number. 

What do pupils do after graduating from 
high school? This year 33.84 per cent of 
those who were graduated from these high 
schools went on to school somewhere. About 
45 per cent were found to be employed. A 
very small proportion, less than 2 per cent, 
were engaged in some governmental proj- 
ect such as CCC or NYA, 11 per cent were 
unemployed, and 6.63 per cent could not be 
located. There was little difference between 
the way the boys and girls adjusted, except 
that a larger proportion of the boys ob- 
tained work. 

Are employment conditions improving? 
Employment conditions were definitely im- 
proving. Almost 45 per cent of the gradu- 
ates were employed this year as compared 
to 18.8 per cent in 1932. The percentage this 
year compared very favorably with that of 
1926 when 38.2 per cent were at work. Only 


11.15 per cent of the graduates were unem- 
ployed this year as comyared with 30.9 per 
cent in 1932. Since that tear, the percentage 
of unemployment has decreased each year. 

To what extent do hizh-school graduates 
go on to college or university, or to other 
schools? Twenty-four per cent of the pupils 
who were graduated from high school in 
June, 1936, were in college in May, 1937. In- 
cluded in the 950 pupils who were classified 
as in school were 268 who were enrolled 
in business colleges, nursing schools, teach- 
ers colleges, and various kinds of vocational 
courses. One hundred thirty-four of these 
were in business colleges. Probably a con- 
siderable number of others had been in 
business colleges during fall and winter. 

Do pupils who received definite voca- 
tional training at the vocational school get 
into work for which they were trained? 
Fifty-seven per cent were actually at work 
on jobs for which they were trained at the 
vocational school. Sixtee per cent were in 
work not related to the trade for which 
they were trained and 6 per cent were tak- 
ing more schooling. Only 5.6 per cent were 
unemployed as compared to 11 per cent 
of the high-school graduates who were un- 
employed. 











Fremont High School’s Course in 


PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


By 
GOLDA M. VAN BUSKIRK 


“Thank you, Miss -———, you have put me back 
on earth with other people.” .. . Taken from a 
note at the end of a final report of boy badly crip- 
pled from birth. 

“Let’s change the subject. I've stopped talking 
about other people since I learned the psychology 
of gossip.” . . . The comment of a girl who has 
learned to face her problems instead of “taking 
them out” on other people. 

“Even my English themes are better since I have 
learned to express my own ideas . . . my own self 

. . instead of trying to say what I think other 
people want me to say. And I am happy now, in- 
stead of fearful, at the prospect of entering college 
next fall.” . . . The observation of a girl who has 
developed from a shy, worrisome victim of a too 
domineering parent to a confident, positive indi- 
vidual. 

“My habit chart says I am not yet perfect, but 
my family say they notice a great change already 
and are grateful for small favors. It must have been 
awful, trying to live with me before.” . . . From the 
report of a “tomboy” who prided herself on being 
an unpolished diamond. 


ERTAINLY responses such as these are 
more gratifying to one who really 
wishes to teach boys and girls to live more 
abundantly than are those one usually re- 
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Epitor’s Note: “This article was written 
by one of our teachers who has organized a 
twelfth-grade group of pupils who are 
doing a very interesting and progressive 
piece of work in the field of Mental Hygiene 
and Psychology,” writes H. H. Church, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fremont, Ohio. 
The author teaches in the Fremont High 
School of that city. 


ceives at the end of a semester’s work in 
the more academic subjects. 

Work well done in a course is always a 
source of satisfaction. But if the work has en- 
abled the pupils to adjust themselves more 
successfully to their environment and to do 
their work more effectively, it seems more 
valuable than if they had learned merely 
to solve a quadratic equation or to report 
once more that all Gaul is divided into 
three parts. The joys of teaching a course 
of this kind are as manifold as the number 
of children in the class plus all the others 
whom they influence by their contacts. 

Such a course was developed for the first 
time this year in our high school. It came 
as the result of repeated requests of the stu- 
dents themselves in classes and in activities, 
both in and outside of school, for a chance 
to learn “the things we really ought to 
know about how to get along.” 

Some effort had been made to meet this 
demand by the organization of so-called 
personality and etiquette clubs as a part 
of the in-school club program. 

But the lack of time for the development 
of background and for the practice of the 
principles learned made us realize that 
something more needed to be done. When, 
finally, the parents of these boys and girls 
began to ask us repeatedly at P.T.A. and 
at Mother-Study-Group meetings why we 
were not giving such a course instead of so 
many things “they’d never use anyway,” @ 
semester program in mental hygiene and the 
psychology of personality was evolved. 
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After various names were tried for the 
course, to most of the students it remained 
“Psychology,” even though the colleges 
would scarcely recognize the term in what 
we offered. As one boy said, “It sounds good 
to give it a big name even though it is only 
common sense.” 

The basis of this course in effective living 
is a mimeographed handbook prepared by 
the instructor with the help of students in 
her classes. It contains three main units: 

(1) Developing One’s Own Personality. 

(2) Learning Efficiently and Economi- 
cally. 

(3) Getting Along with Other People. 

Only the very simplest principles and 
phraseology of psychology and mental hy- 
giene are used as background for these units 
in order that the student may understand 
and respect the reasons for prescribed be- 
havior without being burdened with mean- 
ingless terms, experiments, and schools of 
thought. The nervous system is explained 
enough to make clear the formation of a 
habit; all other physiological background 
is omitted unless a special interest calls for 
individual research along that line. Like- 
wise, all special forms of psychology receive 
attention only as pupil interests turn to 
that field. 

For instance, one class which seemed to 
have an unusual number of puzzling 
younger brothers and sisters spent much 
class time and study on child psychology. 
The other class was much more interested 
in adult education as the solution of many 
personal problems of adolescents and their 
elders. Both groups concentrated on ab- 
normal psychology before and after their 
field trip to the State Hospital at Toledo. 
But even here they were impressed by the 
fact that most of the abnormalities they wit- 
nessed were simply accentuated manifesta- 
tions of the departures from the normal ob- 
served in everyday personality difficulties. 

After such terms as complex, repression, 
defense mechanism, reasoning, and part- 
versus-whole learning have been explained, 


the handbook supplies practical exercises, 
questions for study and discussion, and sug- 
gestions for actual applications of the 
principles learned. 

This laboratory work—if the student and 
his associates may be considered a labo- 
ratory—constitutes the greater part of the 
course. Class discussions and conferences are 
based upon personal problems and ex- 
periences and upon how and what to do 
for someone else under given circumstances. 
We do more, though, than talk about how 
to improve. 

This year skits were given before the 
class to illustrate the etiquette of intro- 
ductions, dances, and other social situations. 
Dialogues were developed to point out 
tactful approaches in asking a favor, in 
changing an attitude, or in otherwise in- 
fluencing behavior. Capitalizing on the 
problems presented by the school magazine 
campaign, last semester students sold each 
other everything from dentifrices to Duesen- 
bergs, against all kinds of sales resistance. 

Reading tests and memory experiments 
were administered to check and prove pro- 
gress in learning skills. Outside of class, 
each student kept a “habit chart” on which 
he checked daily his faithfulness in break- 
ing the old and strengthening the new. 
These habits ranged from caring for finger- 
nails to bringing out the best in other 
people. 

The most exciting discussions followed 
the reports of the “Do’s and Don’t’s for 
Dates” Committees, which consisted of four 
or five boys or girls in each group. Warm 
and earnest were the debates over when to 
buy flowers, where to go, and what time 
to go home. 

The reports of the committee chairmen 
and the results of the discussions were later 
made into a feature article for the school 
paper. 

Activity of this sort was supplemented by 
general reading in popularized psychology, 
books by such writers as H. A. Overstreet, 
Dale Carnegie, Donald Laird, and A. E. 
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Wiggam. Recommendations of the better 
books were made during a visit of the class 
to the library, as well as all through the 
term as new things came out, but the stu- 
dents soon proved themselves the best “dis- 
coverers” of the kind of thing they liked. 
Etiquette books also became popular, judg- 
ing by the fact that the better ones were 
always out when they were needed by other 
classes for reference work. 

Some students handed in the minimum 
of one hundred pages per week, but others 
did more as their time permitted. One girl 
did eighteen hundred pages for a six weeks’ 
period because “it was too interesting to 
put down once it was started.” A boy 
reported a month after school was out that 
he had read five more of the mental hygiene 
books for which he had had too little time 
as a senior. 

The Bernreuter Personality Test was 
given at the beginning of the semester and 
used for diagnostic purposes, supplemented 
by such tests as are found in books and 
magazines. From these tests students were 
able to identify their strengths and weak- 
nesses, and to test their improvement. By 
the end of the semester, when the Bern- 
reuter was given again, every student had 
improved to a certain extent, but some 
amazed themselves and the class by raising 
their scores from forty to seventy points 
above what they had been before on such 
factors as introversion-extroversion, social 
adjustment, and neuroticism. 

To be sure, this would not always indicate 
an equal change in personality. Some al- 
lowance must be made for the fact that the 
student’s response would be conditioned by 
his new knowledge of what ought to be. 
Even so, the figures are encouraging. To 
know what to do is often a major part of a 
problem, especially if it is followed by the 
will to do. 

That definite work on the development 
of personality inspires such a will is shown 
by the case of a boy who had not enrolled 
for the course but who had been “worked 


on” by a friend who had. He was much 
perturbed to learn that on the Link Per. 
sonality Test which he had taken before 
he knew “what it was all about” his Per. 
sonality Quotient was one of the lowest, 
46. Then he brightened up with this sug. 
gestion: 

“Say, will you let me take another test 
next year even if I am out of school? I'l 
bet I can have a score over 100, too, now 
that I have a job and have learned not to 
be afraid of girls.” 

Classwork and reading might be mere 
pedantry were it not followed by close per- 
sonal guidance. Following the leads given 
her by the answers on Dr. T. Luther Pur- 
dom’s Diagnostic Information Blank, which 
each student filled out, the teacher saw 
that opportunity for a conference was given 
to each individual who had indicated that 
he was in need of help of any sort. Students 
were also invited to come in for a talk 
whenever they felt the urge. 

The teacher soon found herself giving 
time not only to her own students but also 
to their friends, who seemed to think a 
psychology teacher ought to know every- 
thing from how to lift the mortgage on the 
farm to what to do with a stubborn boy 
friend. For problems which she could not 
handle, she sought the help of the visiting 
teacher, of other classroom teachers, and of 
the parents, in some cases. In turn, teachers 
and parents brought her their problems 
to solve. 

The happiest experience of all came 
when the class had progressed far enough 
that one student was able and willing to 
help another, either on his own initiative 
or at the suggestion of the instructor or the 
class. 

Thus, by a course which gives definite 
instruction in personality development, we 
have been able to help the pupil to adjust 
his personality more completely to the en- 
vironment of which he is a part and enable 
him to assume his full responsibility a 
a citizen. 
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“IT Hear America Singing” 
Should history courses utilize the wealth 


of American songs of different periods? 


By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


HEAR America singing. The songs are 
I] varied, characteristic, colorful. 

Through the clear, crisp air of a bleak 
New England day I hear the familiar strains 
of “Old Hundred,” sung from America’s 
first hymnal, the Bay Psalm Book, published 
in 1640. Despite their denunciations of mu- 
sic as frivolous and worldly, these Puritan 
fathers could not forego the pleasures of 
singing the tune so familiar to them in Hol- 
land—the singing of this and other psalms 
to a metrical arrangement. 

As their singing fades out, I again hear 
America singing, but this time it seems but 
an echo from foreign shores. The music is 
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Epiror’s Note: Readers of Mr. Ken- 
worthy’s article in the November issue on 
“American History in Verse” will be inter- 
ested in this parallel suggestion that Ameri- 
can songs, too, can contribute their part to 
the study of American history. The author, 
who teaches in the Brunswick School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, said in submitting 
this article, “History is constantly taking on 
new meaning as a core subject in the school 
curriculum. With its new interpretation has 
come a realization that it includes American 
drama, poetry, biography, and music as well 
as the more recent materials along social and 
economic lines, intended to supplement the 
political and military history of former 
times. I hope that this article may stir an 
mlerest on the part of teachers, classes, or 
club groups to more intimate studies of 
American composers and musicians, the mu- 
sic of various periods, or the different types 
of American music.” 
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familiar, but the words are new. Through 
the campus yard at Harvard comes the mu- 
sic of “Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms” and the words of “Fair 
Harvard.” I listen closer and in the distance 
recognize the music of the German carol, 
“Oh Tannenbaum, Oh Tannenbaum,” but 
to Lord Baltimore’s descendants belong the 
words, “Oh, Maryland, My Maryland.” 

Hardly has this music faded away when 
the boisterous, rollicking tune of an old 
French song sounds nearby. The music has 
been popular since the days of the Crusades 
and was equally popular with the Duke of 
Marlborough and Napoleon. The tradi- 
tional French air is known as “Malbrouck,” 
but the words have been changed many 
times and now the first line starts with 
“We Won't Get Home Until Morning (and 
maybe not at all).” 

I pause for reflection, and it dawns upon 
me that America has absorbed much of 
her music from abroad and adapted it to 
her own purposes. The French in Louisiana 
and Canada have contributed their musical 
taste, the Spanish in the southwest have 
given us festival songs, the Dutch have 
shared their Flemish airs, and the Irish and 
Scotch their musical ballads. Even the tune 
of “America” is borrowed from the English 
“God Save the King.” 

Low rumblings in the distance rouse me 
from my reverie. I listen. Louder and louder 
sounds the beat of the Indian tom-toms and 
drums. I peer into the distance and watch 
the shadows of the Indians as they prance 
around their ceremonial fires. To me their 
music is weird, fantastic, now blood curd- 
ling and then lyrical, in quality. To my un- 
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trained ears they seem to bear considerable 
resemblance to one another, but I know that 
each is an entity of its own. Among the 
Navajos, for example, 15,000 different tunes 
have been found, and a large number have 
been recorded by Geoffrey O’Hara, who as- 
sures us that many of them have been in- 
fluenced by Spanish music. We have also 
been told that the Hopi Indians were most 
musical, and that their ceremonial dances 
were extraordinary, particularly the eagle 
and snake dances, which have been recorded 
for us. 

That such songs contain beautiful melo- 
dies as well as distinctive rhythms has been 
demonstrated by the popularity of the 
“Love Song” from MacDowell’s “Indian 
Suite,” and “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka” by Lieurance. Where the peculiar 
characteristics of Indian music alone would 
have been unable to gain favor among out- 
siders, these characteristics added to a beau- 
tiful and easily recognizible melody have 
attracted attention and won popularity. 

Time has passed swiftly as I have stood 
fascinated by the music and dancing of the 
Hopi Indians in their “Butterfly Dance,” 
the Sioux in their “Shuffling Sheet Dance,” 
and the Rouge River Indians in their “Deer 
Dance.” Others would have been equally 
as thrilling, but their campfires have burned 
low and as the sun peers through the moun- 
tain passes I retreat, to leave them to the 
worship of their Sun God. 

Back through the forest regions I wan- 
der until I spy a mountaineer’s shack. The 
ragged urchins cluster around their sturdy, 
mountaineer mother, and catch swift glances 
of this strange person from another world, 
as they dive in and out of the folds of her 
roomy skirt. As they gaze at me I know how 
Columbus or Cortez must have felt when 
the natives spied him for the first time. With 
the true American spirit she inquires my 
errand in these parts, and when I tell her 
that I am just traveling around, she urges 
me to stay with them overnight. 

Evening falls and the cabin is filled with 


“hill-billy” songs, stories of hunting and 
fishing, and sad, dreary tales of lost loves, 
“Sourwood Mountain,” “Billy Boy,” and 
“Naomi Wise” are called for again and 
again, and as they are sung the striking 
similarity between them and the old English 
ballads is apparent. Their songs have been 
handed down from father to son and from 
mother to daughter since the Cavaliers first 
brought them over to Virginia and North 
Carolina from their homes in England. It 
seems strange that they should have been 
preserved in this way in the fastnesses of our 
southern mountains. 

While I have been dreaming of the early 
colonists along the Atlantic seaboard, there 
has been a distinct change in the mood of 
the music. The music has changed to tunes 
of gaiety and merriment, and as the fiddlers 
take up their bows once more, partners are 
chosen and lines are formed for folk dancing 
to the tunes of “The Virginia Reel,” “Tur. 
key in the Straw,” “Arkansas Traveler,” and 
a score of others less familiar. On-lookers 
in the cabin shout and clap their hands as 
the amateur orchestra and the dancers per- 
form. 

Meanwhile, far down in the valley, the 
village folk and the plantation owners are 
enjoying a song fest of familiar old ballads 
—“I Dream of Jeanie,” “Nellie Bly,” “Old 
Dog Tray,” “Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming,” and the more familiar planta- 
tion songs of Stephen Foster, like “O Su- 
sanna,” “Uncle Ned,” “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Black Joe,” “Hard Times Comes No 
More,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” and 
“‘Massa’s in de Col’, Col’ Ground.” 

It is late at night, and as I forsake the 
cabin hilarity and wander out into the dark- 
ness, I can still hear America singing. But 
these songs sound more like dirges. Low 
moans and prayers to God for deliverance 
are mingled with the plaintive tones of the 
music. It is the American Negro of the far 
south—bound by slavery, living in the 
shadow of the auction block. It is the sad, 
old colored mammy—worn with toil in the 
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white man’s house. It is the slave—after a 
day of picking cotton in the blazing sun. 
Slowly, rhythmically, he intones “Deep 
River” and pictures his home in Jordan. 
Mournfully he pours out his soul in “No- 
body Knows de Trouble I've Seen.” 

Farther North his fellow Negroes in more 
jubilant mood shout, “I Want To Be 
Ready,” or tap their feet and clap their 
hands as they do the “Juba Dance,” songs 
typical of their freer, more joyous attitude 
towards life. 

In these fine Negro spirituals we find our 
most distinctive American music, with the 
possible exception of the Indian melodies. 
Rhythmic, rich in color, deep in the aspira- 
tions and suffering of a race, they embody 
the characteristics of our largest racial group 
of American musicians. I listen intently, 
moved by the singing of these spirituals. 

Meanwhile time speeds on—and we reach 
the sixties. 

The North and the South have been 
plunged into Civil War, but still America 
sings. Lincoln has issued his second call for 
recruits and the results in Chicago have 
been disappointing. A music dealer in Hyde 
Park sits down and writes a war song with 
the hope of arousing new enthusiasm for 
the Northern cause. The next day the Lom- 
bard brothers sing it in a mass demonstra- 
tion for the Union, and after the second 
verse the audience joins in the chorus of 
“The Battle Cry of Freedom.” The song 
sweeps the country, and Lincoln himself 
writes to thank the author of this song and 
also of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 
are Marching.” 

Meanwhile Walter Kittridge, in far away 
New Hampshire has been prevented from 
enlisting because of his health. He sits down 
and writes a Union Song Book, and in the 
following year (1862) brings out the favorite 
war-time song, “Tenting Tonight.” Along 
with this song and “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” America is singing “When Johnnie 
Comes Marching Home,” “Marching 
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Through Georgia,” “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” and “Dixie.” 

So much did the songs of the Civil War 
period mean to the North, that Robert E. 
Lee is quoted as saying that if the Confed- 
erates had had such tunes, the outcome of 
the war might have been different. 

The cannons of war have been placed in 
public parks, the trek to the West is dimin- 
ishing, manufacturing is booming, great 
cities are rising, and as America strides for- 
ward confidently she sings, and her songs 
are sentimental and often reminiscent. She 
sings “The Old Oaken Bucket,” “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” “When You and 
I Were Young Maggie,” “Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night,” and “Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep.” 

Out on the plains the day of the cattle- 
man has arrived, and with it the cowboy 
songs sung around a glowing fire after the 
roundup. “The Dying Cowboy,” “Home on 
the Range,” and “Whoopee Ti Ti Yo” are 
characteristic of this type—far cries from 
the “Bicycle Built for Two” and “The Side- 
walks of New York” which are being sung 
in the confidently brazen new metropolises. 

Once more martial music fills the air. 
The Army, Navy and Marine bands strike 
up their marches, and thousands of Amer- 
ica’s finest sons are sent abroad to the tunes 
of the World War. In the trenches and back 
home America is singing “Over There,” 
“Long, Long Trail,” “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” and “Katy,” and fervently believ- 
ing “There's a Silver Lining Through the 
Dark Clouds Shining.” 

The Armistice is signed. Bugles blare, 
trumpets sound, America shouts. Jazz bands 
play with abandon. Crooners step to the 
microphone, community singing fades into 
the distance, and school music sweeps the 
land. Sound pictures arrive. Opera stars are 
seen on the screen, and their voices thrill 
Americans from Nome to New Brunswick. 

1937 arrives and I listen—and still hear 
America singing! 








Broadcasts by local talent serve 
Dayton pupils studying CLASSICS 


By FRANCES BROWN 


HE “Youth Movement” in that part of 

Dayton, Ohio, society known as the 
“smart set” went classical last spring, and 
stimulated the air waves of the local com- 
munity with timely and quite creditable 
thirty-minute interpretations by radio of 
ten literary gems being studied in the city’s 
junior and senior high schools. 

Don’t smile too broadly with a touch of 
kindly but condescending tolerance. 

So successful were these enthusiastic and 
industrious young amateurs, mostly mem- 
bers of the Junior League, that they have 
been rewarded not only with local apprecia- 
tion but also with some national recogni- 
tion, for they are now under a network 
contract with the powerful Crosley station 
and will broadcast this year’s contributions 
from WLW, “The Nation’s Station,” 

They won’t mind my admitting for them 
that what they have done others can do, 
and from a school point of view this handful 
of people with leisure and ambition have 
gaily stumbled upon something with real 
possibilities. 

Admittedly amateur, their Hamlet was 
not expected to compete with a professional 
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Epitor’s Note: The pupils in Dayton, 
Ohio, high schools received a big impetus 
to their study of the classics last year 
through the local Junior League’s broad- 
casts of plays and novels. The ten half-hour 
programs were synchronized with the work 
of the classes. As the author points out, any 
city school system might arrange for such 
a plan to be carried out by local amateurs. 
Miss Brown teaches English in the Roose- 
velt Senior High School, Dayton. 


performance. But it was received with con- 
siderable critical interest by many of the 
Dayton high-school seniors who at that very 
time were pursuing Hamlet’s ghost in the 
classroom. 

It was fun to check on some fellow 
amateurs to see how they would interpret 
the famous soliloquy. Could they make 
Ophelia’s plaintive songs touching and 
tragic? Would Laertes come in over the air 
a convincingly lusty and daring young 
blade? What qualities of old Polonius would 
they choose to stress? Within the limits of 
thirty minutes could they be successful in 
the use of the ludicrous to make more poign- 
ant the sense of tragedy? What would they 
leave out that they should have put in? 
What could they have cut? 

This was excellent stimulation for lively 
class discussions on many things in addition 
to the age-old question: Was Hamlet really 
“touched in the head”? 

Only some of the students and some of 
the teachers of English took advantage of 
the Junior League broadcasts, of course. 
But this is a growing project in Dayton, and 
undoubtedly more will participate this sea- 
son. It has such very obvious possibilities. 

Moreover, the fact that the players are 
local and amateur is stimulating to the list- 
ening student's ego. “After all,” thinks the 
high-school tyro, “I may know almost as 
much as those players do—they just have a 
bit more of Vassar or Princeton under their 
hats.” He isn’t overawed into accepting 
without question their interpretation but 
does a little thinking for himself. 

It all started this way: 

An ambitious young Junior Leaguer, tak- 
ing private lessons from an experienced 
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radio director, wanted to try some directing 
herself. She and her friends had previously 
enjoyed broadcasting a few children’s plays 
over a friendly local station, WSMK. A 
much more ambitious program for an older 
audience appealed to the girls. 

With vision as well as enthusiasm the 
leader went to the superintendent of schools 
and gained his interest and coéperation. 
WSMK offered its facilities to serve the 
community with such a sustaining program. 

Then the superintendent invited repre- 
sentative teachers of English from all of the 
junior and senior high schools to meet, dis- 
cuss the proposal, and offer suggestions con- 
cerning the kind of programs they thought 
would be helpful. You see, the fact that the 
Junior League players broadcast “Hamlet” 
at the time that many Dayton seniors were 
studying the play was no mere accident. 

But freshmen as well as seniors were to 
be served. After some discussion the teach- 
ers recommended that the players, in order 
to reach students at all high-school levels, 
give radio presentations of the following 
novels and plays: The House of Seven 
Gables, Macbeth, She Stoops to Conquer, 
Taming of the Shrew, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Hamlet, Little Women, Silas Marner, The 
Doll’s House, and Lorna Doone. 

The House of Seven Gables was to be the 
opening number of the series. The House 
of Seven Gables in thirty minutes! They 
needed a script writer familiar with both 
radio technique and literature. At hand was 
a young Englishman, employed otherwise 
in the daytime but free-lancing for the radio 
at night. He furnished a thirty-minute 
adaptation of The House of Seven Gables. 

Their fun had just begun. More than 
thirty enthusiastic Junior Leaguers, after 
preliminary instructions by their leader, 
appeared at the radio studio for an audi- 
tion test. With the project grown to the im- 
posing proportions of ten contemplated 
presentations, the student director sent for 
help. Her teacher, experienced as a radio 
director, took charge. 





The cast was selected, that is, the feminine 
part of it. Since Hawthorne’s masterpiece 
can’t very well be staged without the aid 
of some deep masculine voices, the director 
used some of her men students, neo-profes- 
sionals in a players’ group with some ex- 
perience in broadcasting. 

Hard labor followed. Strangely enough 
these socialites chose to put this pleasure 
before other pleasure and gave up three 
evenings a week to long hours of rehearsal. 
So interested did they become that several 
of them began taking private lessons. 

They studied diction and interpretation 
of script. They practiced pronunciation, 
and they learned to breathe with their dia- 
phragms. Since clear voices were necessary, 
the elimination of nasal tones was on their 
“must” list. Tricky exercises in inflection 
helped to develop colorful voices. 

The last four hours of rehearsal for The 
House of Seven Gables were spent by the 
cast in the radio studio before microphones 
with both the radio technician and their 
professional director smoothing out the 
performance. 

But there was a bit more to this idea 
than just broadcasting some high spots 
from a novel. The radio station was co- 
6perating generously, and financed the 
publication of a four-page folder that sum- 
marized the story and gave the names of 
the cast. The school system was codperating, 
and several thousand of these synopses were 
distributed to the children who were read- 
ing The House of Seven Gables. 

Practically all schools are equipped with 
radio reception facilities these days. Of 
course, their relative efficiency varies from 
old sets with limping tubes, almost lost in 
a large auditorium, to very modern equip- 
ment operated expertly in special rooms 
adequate in size and reserved particularly 
for reception of radio programs. 

On March third at 2:15 P.M., quaking 
but enthusiastic and hopeful amateurs were 
“on the air” while curious and critical fresh- 
men in many schools of the city absorbed 











The House of Seven Gables by ear. The 
broadcasting station estimated the number 
of auditors, adult and student, for this in- 
auguration of the series to be about 2000. 

The following week the great Macbeth 
challenged the “weird sisters” over the local 
ether. Since the players were presenting a 
program every seven days, it kept the 
director and her Junior League student as- 
sistant busy rehearsing at least two plays 
at one time. Fortunately there were plenty 
of actors so that one group of girls pre- 
pared and presented The House of Seven 
Gables while another group was busy with 
Lady Macbeth and the three witches. The 
men had to do a bit of doubling, but they 
were semi-professionals and seemed to take 
it all in their stride. 

Experience has taught the leaders of the 
project certain things by which they expect 
to profit in this year’s program: 

Some plays and some novels are much 
more readily adapted to the limitations of 
a thirty-minute radio production than are 
others. 

It takes someone familiar with radio 
technique to be a good judge. 

This year, therefore, it is expected that 
the adapter who will write the script as 
well as the director who will train the 
players will be included in the group 
selecting the “classics” for broadcasts. Their 
general subject for this fall’s program, which 
will be a part of the School of the Air, is 
“Living Literature.” 

Another improvement suggested is to 
have the entire program, with the exact 
hour and dates of broadcasts, in the hands 
of the interested teachers weeks in advance, 
so that those who care to can more easily 
plan their classroom study of the plays and 
novels to coincide with the presentations. 

One excellent part of the service last 
spring was the printed synopsis and list of 
characters. Enough copies were sent to the 
schools so that each student interested could 
have one. 

Also, the school can further improve the 
system of distribution so that these printed 
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summaries will be in the hands of the 
teachers days in advance of the broadcast, 

Another good suggestion is the occasional 
presentation of just a few exciting incidents 
or the portrayal of an intriguing character 
or two from some classic about to be 
studied, which might whet the youngster’s 
appetite for that particular dish. 

The results of the Dayton experiment 
ought to furnish real encouragement for 
other communities. It was the Junior 
League group here, but any other ambitious 
club might adopt the idea for its share in 
civic service. 

The radio experts in charge of auditions 
report that a very large percentage of voices 
can easily be trained to be pleasant and 
most satisfactory vehicles of sound. 

Local broadcasting companies welcome 
the opportunity to serve their communities 
with worthwhile sustaining programs. 
WSMK in Dayton furnished a studio, sup- 
plied technicians who helped through 
about four hours of rehearsal for each per. 
formance, printed thousands of copies of 
the programs, and paid the radio director 
who trained the players. 

Royalties, apt to be an expensive item 
for broadcasting purposes, furnish no prob- 
lem so long as the program features the 
time-honored classics. However, a skillful 
script is necessary and it will cost something. 
G. W. Batchelor, who prepared the adapta- 
tions for the Dayton group, has a good many 
available at nominal rates. Many other able 
script writers employed by broadcasting 
stations undoubtedly could furnish an en- 
terprising club with any copy desired. 

The amateur actors seem to have such 
a grand and glorious time that they are 
not only willing but eager to do their share 
of hard labor in rehearsal. Moreover, their 
experience is not only valuable training in 
itself, but for some it may prove the path 
way to a real profession. 

But best of all for the school children, 
their teachers, and their interested parents, 
it is a project with excellent and far reach- 
ing possibilities that have just been tapped. 




















INTEGRATION 


of English Usage and Typing Skills 


By 


ROBERT FREDERICK BOWN and DOROTHY RUTH SMITH 


pUCATORS, in recent years, have become 
E increasingly aware of the value of type- 
writing as a skill to be developed for per- 
sonal use.’ * * 

Experiments have been conducted to de- 
termine the practicability of teaching touch 
typing to elementary- and junior-high- 
school-age children. Among the most recent 
of these is the experiment in teaching per- 
sonal typing conducted in the schools of 
Tacoma, Washington, under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

In an article written in THE CLEARING 
House* one of the authors presented the 
pioneer step of the Tacoma experiment. His 
concluding statement is: ““Typing as a tool 
of learning and for personal use will be 
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Epiror’s Note: The authors present here 
an interesting program for the integration 
of English and typewriting, as carried out 
in six junior high schools of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. That English did not suffer is indi- 
cated by the fact that a group of pupils 
taking this course and no English course 
were tested at the end in competition with a 
group of pupils who were taking a straight 
English course, with test results favoring 
the former group. The authors teach in the 
Stewart Intermediate School, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


*Goddard, H. H., School Training of Gifted Chil- 
dren, New York, World Book Company, 1928. 
*Dealey, William L., and Dvorak, A., “A Newer 
and More Fluent Mode of Expression in the Public 
” Educational Outlook, Vol. VIII. 
*Blackstone, E. G., “Personal Typewriting,” 
American Shorthand Teacher, November, 1929. 
“Bown, R. F., “Nonvocational Typewriting in 
the Junior High School,” September, 1935, p- 38. 
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placed at least as early as the seventh grade 
in the junior high school.” 

In September, 1935, as a result of the 
previous research, the Tacoma schools in- 
augurated a curricular policy of offering 
typewriting as a one-semester elective, giv- 
ing first preference to pupils beginning the 
seventh grade. The purpose of the course 
was to equip boys and girls with typewriting 
skills suitable as an educational tool and 
for personal use. There was no intent to 
give vocational training as such. 

Increased skill in English usage and spell- 
ing is often supposed to accompany the abil- 
ity to type. Helen Eleanor Lynch, after an 
experiment carried on in the Los Angeles 
schools, inferred improved English tech- 
niques. She states, “The English teacher 
says that the pupils do more work, that 
they take more pride in their English as- 
signments, that her work is easier to cor- 
rect, and that the pupils’ higher achieve- 
ment in English composition and spelling 
is very evident. . . . It is possible that typing 
ability is a cause or an effect of high achieve- 
ment in English.’ 

Of the seven comparisons’ made by Miss 
Lynch, only four showed any degree of 
positive correlation, and none to a reliable 
degree. The correlation coefficient of .937 
between typing speed and penmanship, al- 
though usually considered reliable, does 
not seem particularly significant since Miss 
Lynch taught both subjects to the same 
group of pupils. 

*A Master’s Thesis, The Possibility of Justifying 
the Teaching of Typewriting in the Seventh Grade, 
Helen Eleanore Lynch, University of Southern Cali- 
a 1931. 

Ibid., p. 55. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 








Miss Lynch’s positive correlations are: 

1. Typing speed and English vocabulary—6A 
grade placement .........ccccccccccccccccces 172 

2. Typing speed and penmanship grade—B7 .937 

3. Typing grade, B7 and English grade—B7 .272 

4. Typing speed and I.Q. ............++4 539 


Miss Lynch’s* work in Los Angeles was 
concerned with the grade placement of typ- 
ing and the need for typing as a non-voca- 
tional educational tool, and assumed that 
improvement in English and spelling skills 
takes place. 

The Tacoma experiment attempted to 
determine whether specific measurable Eng- 
lish and spelling skills are developed when 
children learn to type by touch, and the 
extent of these gains, if any. 

When personal typing was included in 
the curriculums of the six junior high 
schools in Tacoma, it was given the same 
standing as other electives. The pupils 
elected typing with the permission of their 
parents. Those who took typing, therefore, 
formed a self-selected group which num- 
bered over five hundred in the fall semester. 

Those pupils who selected typing omitted 
other electives, such as shop work, music, 
art and home economics. Some did not take 
geography and some omitted English. Those 
pupils who elected typing and omitted Eng- 
lish were known throughout the study as 
Group I. Those who did not elect typing 
and took the regular English course were 
designated as Group II. No effort was made 
to give intensive training in spelling and 
English techniques to the pupils who were 
not taking the English course at the same 
time that they learned to type. 

All pupils were trained on the new sim- 
plified keyboard devised by Doctors August 
Dvorak and William L. Dealey of the Uni- 
versity of Washington.* The teaching ma- 
terials consisted of a preliminary edition of 
a textbook (mimeographed) in touch type- 


* Ibid., p- 1. 
* Dvorak, August, Merrick, Nellie L., Dealey, Wil- 
liam L., Ford, Gertrude, Typewriting Behavior, 
American Book Company, 1936, p. 145. 
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writing, written especially for pupils at the 
junior-high-school level,*® and an electric 
type-pacer or pacemaker" used to establish 
rhythm. In the text used—My Typewriter 
and I—the authors attempted in a practical 
manner to integrate typewriting and Eng. 
lish instruction. The investigation was a 
phase of Typewriting Study made possible 
by a subvention from the Carnegie Corpor. 
ation of New York through the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing to the University of Washington. 

This text sets forth the following general 
objectives in junior-high-school typing: 

1. Useful skills in transcribing from typed, long- 
hand, or printed copy 

2. Ability to compose on the typewriter 

3. Ability to use typewriting as a method of study 

4. Greater fluency in written English usage 

5. Habits of self-criticism—editing and improving 
final copies 

6. Widening the learner's range of interests 

7. Exploration of prevocational interests and ap- 
titudes while acquiring a useful tool for satisfying 
school and personal needs 


Following the keyboard instruction, the 
content, in general, consists of much ma- 
terial that in itself is educationally valuable. 
Extensive spelling lists, words often con- 
fused, and homonyms are given. Grammati- 
cal usage is stressed in the exercises which 
distinguish between such terms as eat, ate, 
eaten; teach and learn; don’t and doesn’t. 
Lists of common words are frequent. In ad- 
dition to such comprehensive subject mat- 
ter used in drill exercises there are stories 
with dialogue and completion and multiple. 
response tests to be written on the type 
writer. 

The keyboard, the teaching materials and 
type-pacer were new to the six teachers who 
were sufficiently pioneer-minded to under- 
take these typewriting classes, and the result- 
ant typing performance achieved by the 
pupils speaks well for the quality and suit- 

* Merrick, Nellie L., Bown, R. F., Dvorak, August, 
My Typewriter and I, American Book Company, 
1 


937- . 
™ Dvorak Type-pacer, manufactured and distrib- 
uted by Torka Brothers, Seattle, Washington. 


























ability of materials of instruction, equip- 
ment, and teaching methods. 

Since the purpose of the study was to dis- 
cover whether, during the process of learn- 
ing the mechanics of typing, learning in any 
other field might take place, especially in 
English usage and spelling, it was decided 
to measure the gain made in skill in capi- 
talization, punctuation, English usage and 
spelling by each group throughout the sem- 
ester. Tests were given at the beginning and 
end of the semester, after twenty weeks of 
instruction. 

The tests used were: (a) the Unit Scales 
of Attainment Test in English,™* (b) the 


Taste I 
Averace Scores Mabe AT THE BEGINNING 
anp Enp oF THE SEMESTER BY 144 JUNIOR- 
Hicu-Scuoot Typists (Group I) 








Averages | Averages F 
on on ve 
Test Items Beginning| Final Gain 
Test Test 
Capitalization....} 71.07 73-37 2.30 
Punctuation. ... . 64.06 67.95 3.89 
English Usage 71.43 71.87 0.44 
Spelling I........ 87.33 92.38 5.05 
Spelling II....... 79.98 84.47 4-49 














spelling test (I) which accompanies the Unit 
Scales of Attainment English Test, (c) a 
spelling test (II) based on Jones’ One Hun- 
dred Spelling Demons. For this test, short 
sentences were compiled by one of the mem- 
bers of the Tacoma staff, each containing 
one of the words from the Jones list. When 
giving the test, the word was pronounced, 
the sentence read, and the word pronounced 
again. The pupil wrote only the word. 
Groups I and II were tested the first week 
in September. Form A of the English test 
was used for this first examination, and 
the two spelling tests. The testing conditions 
were sufficiently constant at all testing pe- 
tiods to keep the results reliable. The retest 
was given the first week of the second sem- 
ester. Form B of the English test was used 


"Published by the Educational Test Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1934. 
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Taste Il 
Averace Scores Mape at THE BEGINNING 
AND Enp OF THE SEMESTER BY 296 JUNIOR- 


Hicu-Scuoot Encusn Pupits not Taxkino 
Typinc (Group II) 

















Averages | Averages 4 

on on De. 

Test Items Beginning| Final Gain 
Test Test 

Capitalization... . 72.81 74.53 1.72 

Punctuation. .... 66.43 70.71 4.56 

English Usage. .. 72.82 73.68 0.86 

Spelling I........ 87.13 89.76 2.63 

Spelling II....... 81.18 84.51 3-37 





this time, but the spelling tests were not 
changed in form. The order of the sentences 
given in the Spelling Test (based on the 
Jones list) was reversed. 

To determine whether the self-selected 
groups were similar in ability, the average 
1.Q. was calculated for a representative 
number from both groups. The average 
I.Q. for Group I (144 pupils who were 
learning to type and had no English class) 
was found to be 103; for Group II (296 
pupils who were taking English and no 
typing) the average I.Q. was 106. The aver- 
age initial test scores in each of the five 
tests, while not identical, were almost equal. 


RESULTs OF STUDY 


The test data for Groups I and II were 
tabulated and grouped for comparison. 
Tables I and II present the beginning and 
final test data and the average gains in each 
of the five tests for Groups I and II. A 
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Semester Gains in Averaces, Mave on Eacu 
or Five Test Irems sy 144 Junror-Hicu- 
Scnoot Pupits Takinc TyPino AnD 296 J uni10Rr- 
Hicu-Scuoot Purits nor Taino Typine 











Typing | English | Dif.i 
71, mgits ~in 
Test Items , ve. Gains 
Gain Gain 
Capitalization....} 2.30 1.72 58 
Punctuation. .... 3.87 4.56 — .67 
English Usage 0.44 0.86 —.42 
Spelling I........ 5.05 2.63 2.42 
Spelling II....... 4-49 3-33 1.16 
Total: 16.17 13.10 
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comparison of the average scores made on 
the beginning tests discloses the relative 
equality of the two groups at the beginning 
of the study. 

Table III gives the average gains, and 
differences in average gains stated in favor 
of Group I. 

It is obvious that the gains of Group I 
(tying only) exceeded the gains of Group II 
(English only) in Capitalization, Spelling I 
and Spelling II. Group II average gains ex- 
ceeded Group I in Punctuation and English 
usage. It is equally obvious that the “Total 
Ave. Gains” of the Typing (only) group ex- 
ceeded the “Total Ave. Gains” of the Eng- 
lish (only) group. If either Spelling gain is 
omitted in the comparison of “Total Ave. 
Gains” because of the possible duplication 
of abilities measured, the Typing Group 
“Total Gains” maintains its superiority. 


SUMMARY 


The two groups used for the study were 
self-selected on the basis of subject election. 
They were found to be of average and com- 
parable mental ability; Group I had an 
average I.Q. of 103, Group II an average 
1.Q. of 106. 

The pupils in Group I (typing) were 
trained in the Dvorak Simplified keyboard, 
had no separate English class, used as a 
textbook an abbreviated mimeographed ex- 
perimental edition of My Typewriter and 
I}5 a typing-English manual written espe- 
cially for boys and girls of junior-high- 
school age and were taught according to 
the method approved by the Dvorak re- 
search study." 

Although this study was made to deter- 
mine the relative gains in various English 
abilities, the fact that Group I (typing) 
learned in one semester to type at an aver- 
age rate of 27 net words per minute is sig- 
nificant. Kibby’s’® report in 1933 gives aver- 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


*Kibby, Ira W., “A Study of Ty 


iting Ac- 
complishments in California Secon 


ry Schools,” 
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age achievements of 10.6, 21.4 and 26.8 net 
words per minute for one, two and three 
semesters of typewriting instruction on the 
Standard Keyboard in California junior 
high schools, and 16.5 and 28.4 net words 
per minute for one and two semesters of 
instruction on the Standard Keyboard in 
California senior high schools. 

Kochka’s'* data for Washington, D.C. and 
Carmichael’s‘*: ** data for 500 Indiana senior 
high schools give slightly less than 27 net 
words per minute as the average typewrit- 
ing achievement for two semesters. 

The results of this study indicate: 

1. That the typing group (I) having no 
English classes, made greater gains in the 
learning and use of capitalization and spell. 
ing than did Group II (English). 

2. That on the tests of punctuation and 
English usage, Group II (English) made 
greater gains than did Group I (typing). 

3. That the superiority of the combined 
average gains in spelling (2.42 and 1.16 
scale points) and capitalization (.58 scale 
points) for Group I exceeded the superiority 
of the combined average gains in punctua- 
tion (.67 scale points) and English usage 
(.42 scale points) for Group II. In other 
words, the total gains in the English abili- 
ties tested were greater for the typing group 
(16.17) than for the English group (13.10). 
It is expected that with an adequate student 
typing manual in which typing exercises 
are selected and arranged to present English 
content, training in various phases of writ 
ing English can be acquired at the same 
time typing skill is secured. 

4. That while the typing-group pupils 





March, 1933, State Dept. of Educ., Sacramento, Cali- 
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* Kochka, Joseph L., “Norms of Achievement i 
Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting,” Balance Sheet, 
January, 1934, pp. 199-206. 

* Carmichael, V. H., “Objective Measurement of 
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made superior gains in English, they also 
acquired respectable typewriting skill. 
be That the acquisition of skill in type- 
writing results in the learning of other spe- 
cific skills, especially capitalization and 
spelling, to a satisfactory degree, even 
ter than when studying these skills in 
dasses especially designed for the purpose. 
6. That the facts presented in this study 
make it practicable to include in the seventh 
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grade (first year of junior high school) a 
typing course, either in place of or along 
with the present English class. 

7. That to insure permanence of English 
and typing habits the course should extend 
over two semesters instead of one. Not only 
could the English and typing gains be 
greater but also the integration and appli- 
cation of typing to other phases of English 
could be better developed. 


net “ 
wTit- P 
Revolt of a Filler-Outer 
- By Erra E. PRESTON 
1 the A filler-out of Questionnaires, 
spell- I've told my intimate affairs 

And checked with dots and lines and crosses 
| and Each latest brain-child of my bosses. 
made I've told my titles; sex and age; 

). To what allergic; contract wage, 

bined Four times a year, with resignation. 

1.16 (I've heard about coédperation!) 

sale But when from strangers, everywhere, 
weeny Each mail brings me a Questionnaire, 
wend My temper rises, high and wide; 

ume I'm in the mood for homicide. 

other “If Mother Goose is reprehensible 
abili Is Mickey Mouse quite indefensible?” 
group “Are rats or rabbits more prolific? 
13-10) List all your reasons. Be specific.” 
tudent “How happy is the Average Man?” 
— (Just answer that one if you can!) 
nglish So on into infinity— 

ft wnit New highs in assininity. 

| Some college wants to make a splurge; 

‘ Professors feel a front-page urge; 
pupils Some savant loves to average guesses 
to, Cali And make a chart of No’s and Yes’es; 
So Questionnaires of every sort 

ot Are education’s indoor sport. 

Science takes guinea pigs, poor creatures, 
se : But Deans and Dimwits pick on teachers. 
=~ . I'm in revolt. Pray why should we 

; The nation’s filler-outers be? 
—— Help bring this nonsense to an end— 








Don't be a Questionnairedale, friend! 








EXCESSIVE ROYALTIES 


Curtail High-School Play Production 


By RANDALL R. PENHALE 


¢¢77 Wish we had to go all over it again.” 

I “We were just getting to enjoy our 
acting together.” 

“Why can’t we put on the play again— 
just for fun?” 

That's it—why not put on amateur plays 
again and again, not in the same schools 
and churches, but in other neighboring 
towns, especially those in the rural sections 
where amateur dramatics are at a low ebb? 

For more than seven years, I have been 
coaching one-acts, skits, and full-length 
royalty and non-royalty plays, and always 
this same idea presents itself: Isn’t there 
some arrangement which could be made 
with playwrights and publishers whereby an 
amateur play company could be taken from 
school to school, church to church, and com- 
munity to community, to present their play 
without additional royalty? 

Debate coaches would deem it an utter 
waste of time to engage in one forensic con- 
test after they and their teams have burned 
midnight oil for weeks. When they settle 
down to prepare themselves on their topic, 
they do so with the knowledge that not one 
opportunity but several will be arranged 
for them to meet the public. 

A similar situation maintains in the 
realm of music, What glee-club director 
——_—_2 

Eprror’s Note: The author, who is head 
of the English department, Negaunee High 
School, Negaunee, Michigan, describes the 
efforts that his pupils and those of many 
other high schools go through in producing 
a play, only to be limited to one presenta- 
tion, because of high royalties. He suggests 
a plan for removing the obstacle and allow- 
ing multiple performances. 
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would labor long and zealously to perfect 
a choral ensemble with the understanding 
that only one program would be presented? 
Much of the codperation, the earnestnes 
with which the singers enter into their 
practices, can be traced directly to the fact 
that they know there is a full seasoiu ahead. 
It is worth the effort. 

It requires from four to five weeks for an 
average cast to get into shape for the final 
night. Only those who have been associated 
with play production know the heartaches, 
the suspense, the worries, and the weariness 
which those weeks bring about. The end, 
however, is worth the means. Once the cur- 
tain goes up, and the play is on, there is no 
joy which can compare with it. 

Then comes the let-down. The play is 
over. A few curtain calls, some words of 
congratulation, a pat on the back, maybea 
gift or a pretty bouquet, and the packed 
house slowly dwindles away. You and your 
cast have nothing to do but—to go home, 
enjoy a refreshing sleep (sometimes, it is a 
reenactment of the play) and return the 
following day to put the stage in order, and 
see to the return of properties. Therein lies 
the tragedy of present-day amateur dra 
matics. 

Is there any good reason why a high 
school, college or church play should not be 
presented in several communities? Once the 
lines and characterization have been 
mastered, it is genuine pleasure for an 
amateur actor to go through the play again 
and again. Indeed, it is when the actor can 
forget his lines and his role that he really 
acts! As amateur dramatics are now Com 
ducted, we call a halt on a young actor the 
moment he approaches perfection! 
























The one obstacle in the path is royalty, 
For each performance a specified sum must 
be paid to the play publisher, who has a 
working arrangement with the playwright. 

I agree that there should be royalty. A 
playwright is entitled to his reward. In 
many cases playwrights depend on royalties 
for their sole means of support. There is no 
argument on that score. My contention is 
that royalties in general are too high. For 
the majority of small schools, the better 
plays are out of reach: the royalties are 
prohibitive—certainly prohibitive if more 
than one presentation is anticipated. In 
many cases standard plays which have been 
listed in the catalogs for more than a decade 
continue to be quoted at their old royalty. 
A good new play has the right to command 
a fair royalty. There comes a time, however, 
when the demand for it is not so great. Why 
not reduce the royalty and make it available 
to amateur casts who found it impossible 
to produce such plays when they were 
quoted at the original price? 

How can the situation be improved? An- 
swer: Permit amateur-play groups to go 
“on the road.” Make it financially possible 
to reproduce high-school plays in several 
neighboring communities. Give young 
actors a chance to appear, not once in one 
play, but several times in the towns and 
villages situated nearby, not so far but that 
stage properties and equipment could be 
transported with ease and facility. 

What interest in dramatics such activity 
would create! How many new groups would 
be formed thus creating a new demand for 
royalty plays! How much more zest would 
a coach give to his work with his cast if he, 
too, could plan not for one night with his 
one annual play but for a “season.” 

Perhaps a personal illustration will make 
the matter clear. I live in a typical mid- 
western mining community. The popula- 
tion is 6,550, and there are in the county 
two other towns, one whose census approxi- 
mates 9,000 and the other 14,000. In addi- 
tion there are six little villages whose aver- 
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age population is 1,149, each of which, the 
records show, usually produces about one 
three-act play a year. These village audi- 
ences are of course rather small. The plays 
are frequently in the small royalty classifica- 
tion, or require no royalty at all. This is not 
because the coaches do not want to present 
the better plays. The contrary is true; it is 
excessive royalty which blocks their desire. 

I feel quite certain that the six little 
villages to which I have referred would wel- 
come visiting play groups who could come 
to entertain them, and they would be will- 
ing to pay a reasonable but not an excessive 
admission charge for the privilege of seeing 
a good play—royalty plays of the type which 
they, too, would like to produce. What I 
have said about this region can be dupli- 
cated literally hundreds of times through- 
out the United States. 

Two suggestions might be made. Publish- 
ers might put all plays on a cash receipts 
percentage basis after the first performance. 
Grant the full royalty to the publisher for 
the first appearance, and it seems only fair 
that for subsequent performances that 
might be given in the rural sections where 
attendance is apt to be small, the fee to the 
broker-playwright ought to be between 10 
and 15 per cent of gross receipts, and the 
remainder should be retained by the local 
authorities, While the percentage for the 
latter is high (85 to go per cent), the cash 
receipts would likely be small regardless 
of the scheme to be used. A large proportion 
of the 85 per cent would necessarily be 
expended for such incidentals as tickets, 
transportation of stage equipment and 
properties, alteration to stages, rental of 
auditorium, etc., whereas the broker's share 
would suffer none of these deductions. 

A second plan might be: For a $25, royalty 
play presented but once, the entire fee 
would be payable, but if the same drama is 
to be enacted a minimum of three times, the 
royalty for each performance should be ap- 
proximately $10, provided all the perform- 
ances take place within a given year. 
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Stated in other words, there should be a 
sliding scale that would provide an induce- 
ment to amateur casts to present their plays 
more than once. It should provide that the 
total collective royalty to be paid to the 
publisher will in all cases equal or exceed 
the charge made for one rendition. 

That dramatic coaches within a limited 
geographical area seldom present the same 
plays is further proof of my contention that 
if permission is granted for a play to be 
presented within the same area more than 
once by the same cast, such an arrangement 
would not entail any loss to the publisher 
or playwright. The chances are greater that 
there would be some gain because a play 
whose royalty is $25 might be presented 
several times at $10 per performance but 
only once at the higher figure. 

According to Recreation magazine for 
December 1936, the National Recreation 
Association in coéperation with Walter N. 
Baker Company and Longmans, Green and 
Company have reduced the royalty on three 
plays (Expressing Willie and Mary the 
Third, by Rachel Crothers, and Polly of 
the Circus, by Margaret Mayo)—the first 
two at $25 to $10 and the third to $5. 

The plan I have suggested goes one step 
further. It will, I contend, renew and invig- 
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orate amateur interest in the better plays, 
It will provide the opportunity for young 
people to see and participate in more good 
royalty plays, and bring their acting ability 
to a peak over a longer period of time, 
The suggestion is an attempt to codperate 
with play brokers so that their business 
might increase, because amateurs would be 
able to produce more and better plays, 

While no statistics are available, it js 
quite generally known that there are a great 
many organizations, directors, and play casts 
who copy whole plays or parts of plays from 
anthologies merely to avoid payment of 
royalty. Alexander Dean of the Yale Uni- 
versity Dramatic Association, says, “There 
is no more immoral teaching than the fac. 
ulty director’s stimulating or allowing a cast 
to avoid these responsibilities.” The intent 
of this article is to bring this problem into 
the light where it can be dealt with fairly 
by publisher, playwright, and amateur casts. 

In this day when an increasing amount of 
leisure time is being placed at the disposal 
of individuals and groups of individuals, 
it is quite probable that play production as 
a leisure-time project would take on in- 
creased significance if only one enterprising 
playwright or publisher would take the 
lead. 


Films on Peace 


Schools equipped with 16 mm. talkie pro- 
jectors may rent films on Peace from “Peace- 
mobiles,” 1331 Geddes Avenue, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Dr. Francis §. Onderdonk, direc- 
tor of this non-commercial organization, of- 
fers the following information: 

“Broken Lullaby” (“The Man I Killed”) 
a Paramount film produced by Ernst Lu- 
bitsch, with Lionel Barrymore, Phillips 
Holmes, and Nancy Carroll, is now avail- 
able as a full-length talkie on 16 mm. film. 
It is said to have won unanimous approval 
of peace workers. 


A number of short films on the Spanish 
Civil War, world peace, the munitions 
racket, etc., some talkies and some silent, 
are also available for rental. A set of lan- 
tern slides (etchings, cartoons, photographs, 
charts) on war, with accompanying text, 
and a large set of peace posters, may also 
be rented. 

During tours in his “Peacemobile” Doc- 
tor Onderdonk has shown films and lec 
tured in numerous high schools, colleges, 
clubs, churches, and conferences. He is plan- 
ning a tour for this winter. 
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“—Someone Had Blundered’”’ 


HE VALEDICTORIAN of the Class of 1937 
Tia a mid-western high school, a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society, took 
publicly a position regarding social-eco- 
nomic-political questions that embarrassed 
the high-school administration. He was 
asked to resign from both positions. Upon 
the advice of liberal members of the faculty, 
he refused to do so. Thereupon he was 
threatened by the Principal with disciplin- 
ary action. 

The youth stood upon his rights as a 
citizen of the school and challenged the ad- 
ministration to show by what authority they 
might discipline him. Such democratic as- 
sertion was too much! The Principal had to 
admit that he had no basis for the proposed 
disciplinary action. So he prevailed upon 
the university which the boy planned to at- 
tend to deny him the scholarship to which 
he aspired and which his class rank and 
school services justified. 

A year earlier, in New York City, many 
youths desired to participate in a nation- 
wide one-hour “Peace Strike’’. Several of the 
high-school faculties, quite unnecessarily ac- 
cepting such participation as a challenge to 
their “authority”, set examinations for the 
very day and hour so that pupils who 
“struck” would have their academic stand- 
ings threatened. However mixed the mo- 
tives, many youths to whom these standings 
meant a great deal absented themselves from 
the examinations. In some cases, neverthe- 
less, the previous records of these youths 
were so good that even the zero on the ex- 
aminations could not lower their standings 
materially. 

The principals now found themselves in 
a position of relative impotence in the cases 
of these honor students. Lacking any justi- 
fable ground for further discrimination 
against them under the rules of the school, 
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one of the high-school principals carried the 
fight to the college. He wrote to all colleges 
to which his students would probably aspire 
and offered to submit a statement regarding 
the breach of discipline and “citizenship” 
of which these students were guilty, obvious- 
ly to prejudice their standings both as ap- 
plicants for admittance and as students in 
case they were admitted to these particular 
colleges. 

Even if we should admit that a certain de- 
gree of unreasoning authoritarianism is 
necessary to maintain the dignity and power 
of the executive office, such flagrant abuses 
of it as those just cited are unjustifiable. 
They are worse than injustices; they are 
stupid blunders. The punishments so far 
exceed the “crimes” of youths in asserting 
their intellectual and moral integrity that 
they lay bare the social poverty of school- 
master minds and hearts. 

Under fascist dictatorships or communist 
discipline, Gleichschaltung and “party 
lines” are frankly enforced. Under such dic- 
tatorships the known punishments are ex- 
pulsions, imprisonment, perhaps death, ac- 
cording to the seriousness of the deviations 
of which citizens are judged to be guilty. 
Horrible as such arbitrary punishments may 
be, they are directly related to the “crimes” 
and their character is known to the offend- 
ers in advance. 

They are therefore both more logical and 
fairer than those exemplified by the cases 
just cited. For therein the principal, dis- 
armed in his direct attack on the victims, 
has sneaked around the corner to waylay 
him after his release and to blackjack and 
knife him secretly. Under democratic con- 
ditions such stultification of administrative 
power is intolerable. 

As educational procedure, however, it is 
impossible! For it cries out in clarion tones 
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that school administrators are empty of 
decency and void of democratic orientation, 
that they are capable of contemptible in- 
genuity regardless of justice, and that they 
are frightened and futile and helpless in the 
face of youths who know their rights, and 
knowing, dare maintain. The only salvation 
for the principal who has so blundered is 


A Certain 


paca of youth must keep their main 
attention fixed on youth. The con- 
struction and care of the building, the or- 
ganization and regimen of the library and 
lunchroom, the improvement of curriculum 
and assemblies, participation in Rotary and 
membership in the Legion, reports and 
school management, football and debating— 
all these things do concern youth and they 
are of great importance. But they are all 
secondary to youth itself. 

Youth and its enthusiasms and purposes 
furnish the inevitable criterion by which all 
else must be evaluated, by which all else 
must be oriented. For the physical presence 
in school of these young people gives no as- 
surance that their minds and hearts are with 
us. For good or for ill the extra-school 
community is conditioning the standards 
and desires of high-school pupils more ef- 
fectively than is the school. 

In the realms of sex and parties and ath- 
letics and aesthetics, student government 
and courtesy, secondary-school faculties have 
made great and commendable progress dur- 
ing the past three decades. Too seldom as 
yet, however, do principals and teachers 
share with youth their awareness of the 
political-economic world in which they live. 

It may be maintained that relatively few 
youths know or care about this world. In 
smug suburban communities, such may be 
the case—though there may be many more 
than teachers generally realize. Only on the 
days of special challenge—Armistice or 
Army or Navy Day, or the day of the Peace 
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either to resign or to state openly that he 
has acted hastily and unwisely in a pet, 
write an open letter to the colleges recant. 
ing his error, and assure to all high-minded 
youth that they will be treated with even. 
handed justice regardless of race, color, and 
social-political-economic ideologies. 
P.W.L¢ 


Blindness 


Strike, or on May first—do these “trouble. 
some” youths permit themselves to stand 
up and be counted. 

In urban and industrial centers, however, 
the ferment among youths is readily de. 
tected if we teachers do not avoid seeing 
what is in plain sight. So long have we wor- 
ried about criticism and pressures from the 
“right”—parents ambitious for their chil- 
dren to go to college or to make social and 
financial successes in a bourgeois world, and 
“substantial” citizens and those who identify 
themselves with them, who believe that the 
school should block all protest or comment 
from the “left”—that we may defend our- 
selves unconsciously from self-criticism by 
not believing that youths have any discrim- 
inating interest in the world which prepares 
bloody, vomiting death for them. 

To be sure, alert and bold social-studies 
teachers admit “controversial questions” to 
their classes. They knowingly pay the price 
of risking misrepresentation of what is said 
by their pupils or by themselves. They 
watch with apprehension for the welching 
of timid administrators when bankers or 
legionnaires charge into their offices to 
protest the “communistic” teaching of Mr. 
X or Miss Y. 

By and large, however, such embarrassing 
situations are limited to the classes of a very 
few teachers of a very small corner of the 
curriculum—Problems of Democracy and 
possibly recent American History. They do 
not arise naturally in science, mathematic, 
English, foreign-language, commercial, and 


















practical-arts subjects. Occasionally in an 
assembly or forum or debate some “unfor- 
tunate” incident may occur. 

On the whole, however, by prating about 
seriousness, standards, ideals, character, 
scholarship, and service, and by carefully 
avoiding all ideologically serious contacts 
with the minds and hearts of youth we keep 
the school well insulated from the intel- 
lectual and spiritual world. For ourselves as 
individuals, we may read the Nation or the 
New Republic or Harpers—but even such 
extra-school intellectual freedom is kept as a 
part of our private lives. (More likely we 
read the Saturday Evening Post.) 

Would that every teacher might subscribe 
for the Student Advocate, published by the 
Student Union (112 East 19th Street, New 
York City; 75 cents a year) and to World 
Youth, published by World Youth, Incor- 
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porated (115 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts; $2 a year) and for “The 
Fight” published by the American League 
against War and Fascism (268 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York; $1 a year). We may or may 
not agree with the earnest, vigorous youths 
who publish these magazines. But our fre- 
quent abysmal ignorance of what they stand 
for is hardly a virtue. 

Meantime labor is on the march. The pas- 
sage of the Wagner-Steagall Labor Relations 
Act, since upheld by the Supreme Court, 
means that labor organization advances 
more securely. State Labor parties enter the 
lists. The “left” demands a hearing. 

Teachers, awake! If you are timid, recog- 
nize that you have new masters to serve! If 
you are bold, welcome the new support for a 
school of intellectual vigilance and spiritual 
vigor. P, W. L. C. 


Two More Colleagues Depart 


Last month we wrote of the recent deaths 
of three men whose lives had been of in- 
estimable value to American education, 
William McAndrew, Frank G. Pickell, and 
Paul C. Stetson. Too late to include in the 
November issue, came the news of the pass- 
ing of William Martin Proctor, Professor of 
Education at Stanford University, editor of 
the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and since 1929 one of the associate edi- 
tors of THe CLEARING House. 

Doctor Proctor’s friendly, unpretentious 
personality, his active and vigorous mind, 
and his generous and comprehensive en- 
thusiasms had endeared him to an extensive 
circle of friends. His contributions to sec- 
ondary education were many and signifi- 
cant: intelligence testing, educational and 
vocational guidance, college admissions, the 
junior high school, the junior college, cur- 
riculum orientation, all of these areas were 
enriched by his interest and insight. 

The loss of yet another leader, Lucy L. 
W. Wilson, must be noted. For almost 


twenty years, Doctor Wilson was principal 
of the West Philadelphia High School for 
Girls and that remarkable institution is the 
concrete monument to her insight and com- 
petent planning and execution. But her 
influence and contributions extended far 
beyond this school; her writings on educa- 
tional organization and procedure, and on 
the youth and schools of the New Russia 
and of many other lands, were always bold, 
original, and sound. She was a scientist of 
international standing. 

In his address at the memorial service for 
Doctor Wilson, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs tells 
us of her many other human and cultural 
interests. This very affective appreciation 
(printed in School and Society, November 
6, 1937) the reader is urged to peruse. It 
may help even those who have not known 
Mrs. Wilson personally to gain something 
of the richness of spirit and devotion to the 
fulfilment of responsibilities that charac- 
terized the woman. 


P. W. L. C. 





I WE continue to teach foreign languages, we 
must achieve a persistency in their use which 
will function in their practical employment in every- 
day life or in literary curiosity and enjoyment,” said 
T. H. Briggs, a curriculum “expert” from Teachers 
College, Columbia. “After all, why stop at French, 
German, Spanish, and Latin? Why not offer also 
Portuguese, Japanese, and the languages of other 
dominant peoples of the world?’? 

“We still offer foreign languages in high schools 
which operate under the banner of Progressive Edu- 
cation,” said Lester Dix, Director of Lincoln School, 
New York City, “but it gives an administrator a 
headache to find room in the clamor of other things 
to be studied. If Latin remains, it will be on its own 
merits and not from force of tradition. Moreover, 
why not have a renaissance of Greek, which for 
contribution to world culture can be justified before 
Latin? If pressed for a decision as an administrator, 
I should be willing to reserve all foreign language 
study for an intelligently balanced, adult education, 
for which I would select a superior staff of teachers.” 

“If you decide what outcomes you want, the 
psychologist will try to help you isolate the factors 
which affect learning habits in the types of response 
needed,” promised M. R. Trabue of the College of 
Education, University of North Carolina. 

“But,” warned Ralph W. Tyler, Research Director 
of Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, Commission 
on the Relation of School and College, “the kind 
of appraisal of an achievement affects its original 
purpose. Foreign language teachers, who test for 
skills only and shy away from attitudes and apprecia- 
tions which they shortsightedly label ‘intangibles,’ 
are like bad philosophers seeking a good reason for 
their bad ideas. Avoid the best-seller or box office 
urge; find desirable objectives and the proper experi- 
ences to achieve them, then institute an intelligent 
basis of appraisal in those terms. Emulate book 
publishers who find and publish for a variety of 
publics.” 

“We language teachers can cite purposes, a good 
score of them, ranging from the traditional classical 
conceptions of a liberal education to the vital need 
for an energetic participation in world-citizenship,” 
rejoined W. L. Carr, who trains Latin teachers at 
Teachers College, Columbia. “We could maintain— 





*Term defined by the chairman as a plain man 
1000 miles from home. 

*(Author’s note: The dialogue is a reporting de- 
vice. The words ascribed to each speaker present 
the gist of his talk, not necessarily actual quotations.) 
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and with some reason—along with mathematics and 
the sciences the educative discipline of a hard job 
pursued to fruition; or we could point to our highly 
valid extension to the outcomes of the social studies; 
or we could say we operate as inexpensively as any 
study in the curriculum. Right proudly might we 
boast of a teaching staff that is highly respected for 
its scholarship and general culture.” 

“And,” continued R. O. Roseler, who trains moé- 
ern language teachers at the University of Wiscon- 
sin,” we have studied the needs of language teacher 
and are rapidly providing adequate means to equip 
them with professional training to a standard as 
high as any other area affords.” 

“Well,” said Chairman H. B. Alberty, the “expert” 
in Secondary Education, come all the way from Ohio 
State University, who, after having dodged all the 
panel brick-bats, had not lost his gift for a bon mot 
in the right spot and his keen sense of analysis, 
“as usual the panel has managed to keep fairly well 
off the central topic, but having a telepathic mind, 
I am able to tell you what the speakers really meant. 

“They want to suggest that foreign language 
teachers have largely mistaken means for ends and 
have confused vehicles for destinations. If testing 
programs could be re-examined and actual contribu- 
tions identified, we should probably find that such 
study has helped many children to a sound personal 
adjustment, to an increased social sensitivity, to an 
increase ability to coéperate effectively, to an in- 
creased ability to deal reflectively with situations, 
to an evaluation of foreign language as a tool of 
appreciation that operates in some way in life.” 

The scene above is the meeting of the Foreign 
Language Section of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A., whic 
was held at New Orleans earlier this year. This 
section, initiated last year at the St. Louis meeting 
by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers (which publishes The Modern Language 
Journal) met this year under the joint auspices of 
the above organization and the American Clasial 
League (whose organ is the Classical Outlook), with 
the codperation of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South (whose organ is the Classical 
Journal). A luncheon meeting of the speakers, the 
panel, and the committee on arrangements with dis 
tinguished guests from Tulane and Louisiana Stale 
Universities, convening in a famous French 1 
taurant of the quaint historic Vieux Carré of New 
Orleans, produced acquaintanceship and a tentative 
plan of procedure. (Continued on page 247) 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 


A 1937 Decision on Marriage and Tenure 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Ph.D., J.D. 


nue the majority of the states uphold the 
Wright of women teachers on tenure to marry, 
two states in the last two years have ruled that 
women teachers on tenure may not marry. 

The last case fails to follow the general rule of 
law of the United States Supreme Court and a long 
and well established law that provisions in a con- 
tract in restrain of marriage shall be null and void. 

Most states where tenure is concerned have de- 
dared with outstanding decisions that boards of 
education have no power to make contracts in re- 
straint of marriage as a matter of public policy. 
It was pointed out in the 1937 year book of School 
Law, page go, that where a law states specific causes 
for the dismissal of a permanent teacher and follows 
the specific words with “other just causes,” the rule 
of ejusdem generis must apply. That is, “other 
just causes” refers to causes of a nature similar to 
those enumerated. 

The state of Indiana reversed its courts and for- 
mer decisions by a decision which can hardly be 
considered good law. The dissenting justice 
(Treanor) in this case has written a very scholarly 
and legally sound opinion which no doubt will be 
highly commended by outstanding jurists in the 
country. He has grasped what the other members of 
the court failed to grasp—the fundamental legal 
principles underlying public school organizations in 
a state, and the limit of power governing school 
boards as agents of the state. The court’s opinion 
and the dissenting opinion of Justice Treanor shows 
the erroneous conception of the function of public 
schools as compared with a true conception of ten- 
ure, 

A board of education made a contract with a 
woman teacher on tenure which included a pro- 
vision that married women teachers would not there- 
after be employed, and in the event a woman teacher 
married she would be dismissed. The board made 
this regulation with no authority to do so under 
the statute, and in violation of the rule of law that 
no contract shall be made in restraint of marriage. 
The excuse of the court in permitting the recogni- 
tion of a contract in restraint of marriage seems 
unsound and void of good reasoning. 

The courts developed the amazing and fallacious 
legal argument that “if there are unmarried, quali- 
fied teachers, residents of a community, who are 
unemployed, and who may be driven to leave the 


community and reside elsewhere if they are not em- 
ployed locally, it is a matter of interest to the com- 
munity and therefore to the school system of the 
community.” 

We can jocosely say to this, “What of it?” The 
logic of this argument fails to impress one when 
the court contemplates using the state system of 
public schools as a means of employment of local 
unemployed individuals rather than procuring the 
highest standard of teaching by employing the best 
teachers that can be found in the country. 

Schools are not fit subjects of prostitution for 
the benefit of local talent. They are maintained by 
the state fer the welfare of the children of the state, 
and not to satisfy local whims and local unemployed. 
The state legislature is the body that controls pub- 
lic schools and appoints local agents to carry on its 
will. Education is not a local affair—it is a state 
matter. 

According to the court's reasoning, the most com- 
petent teacher in a community may be discharged 
for a local prejudice against married teachers, and 
any qualified local unmarried girl with less experi- 
ence, and maybe less ability, be appointed to the 
position. The welfare of the children in the com- 
munity is of more important consideration. Mar- 
riage, as a clean, wholesome act in which there is no 
element of wrong, is encouraged and fostered by 
society. In this case marriage is condemned for a 
class of individuals, women teachers, as a “just 
cause” for dismissal of women teachers on tenure, 
so that a local girl may have a job. 

In France, marriage of women teachers is com- 
mended and encouraged. If a teacher's wife is also 
trained as a teacher she is given the first oppor- 
tunity to teach where her husband teaches, because 
France values the services of competent, stable, 
settled individuals as teachers in a community. 

Fortunately, the outstanding jurists of this coun- 
try are more concerned with the competency and 
efficiency of teachers than making the school a “job 
factory for local talent”. 

Judge Treanor is to be highly commended for his 
outstanding dissenting legal opinion which no doubt 
will be often quoted in our legal educational phi- 
iosophy. After quoting the cases in the state which 
had denied boards of education the right to dismiss 
teachers for marriage and quoting the well estab- 
lished rule of ejusdem generis, which is recognized 
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and accepted by all Indiana courts, he calls attention 
to the well-known principle that a definite legal 
standard had been established in Indiana by the 
courts of that state and that this standard was 
binding upon all courts of the state. 

“A legal standard”, says Justice Treanor, “is 
as much a part of the body of the law as are rules 
and regulations”. 

“The legal standard for determination of a legal 
cause, on tenure cases, has been definitely fixed by 
our judicial decisions”, holds the learned justice. 

Judge Treanor’s decision calls attention to the 
distinct difference between the tenure laws in Massa- 
chusetts and in Indiana. Massachusetts had revised 
her law, and consequently the judge claims the 
opinion in this case was not bound by a well estab- 
lished principle of the state courts. 

Whether married women shall serve in a state 
as teachers is a matter left entirely with the legisla- 
ture, and is not within the purview of a board of 
education. The legal philosophy is well expressed in 
the following quotation from Justice Treanor’s 
opinion: 

“It is a novel suggestion that local school officials 
who are administrative officials of the state school 
system can use that part of the state school system 
over which they have supervision and control for 
the purpose of giving effect to their social, economic, 
or political policies.” It is the first time courts have 
subordinated our school system to the interest of 
unemployed married teachers. 

“It is,” continues Justice Treanor, “elementary 
that if marriage, in and of itself, is not cause for 
cancellation of a contract, and if to treat it so would 
be a violation of the Teacher Tenure Act, it could 
not be made a legal cause through the device of a 
rule prohibiting marriage plus a contractual pro- 
vision for termination of a contract of employment 
in case of marriage. This would be fraud upon the 
law and any such rule and contract based thereon 
would be void as against public policy. 

“Consequently, if the arrangement in the instant 
case can give validity to the act of the school board, 
it must be because the board has a discretionary 
power, independent of and superior to the statute, 
to decide that certain policies would be beneficial 
to the community generally and to utilize its ad- 
ministrative power as an official school body to give 
effect to any of these policies. 

“If we grant the validity of the foregoing reason- 
ing, the result is that the scope of other good and 
just causes will be limited only by the capacity of a 
local school board to discover policies for the com- 
munity which could be advanced for cancellation of 
indefinite contracts. And it will become increasingly 
difficult, if not impossible, for a teacher to retain 
a tenure position by relying solely upon profes- 
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sional qualifications and personal competency.” 

The tenure law expressly took away the power of 
local boards of education to cancel indefinite cop. 
tracts of permanent teachers except in a specific 
manner. Boards of education are mere agents of 
the state. Their powers are limited and all prior 
cases in Indiana regarding marriage and tenure 
have been based on sound legal reasoning and sup. 
ported by the weight of authority. Women teachers 
in Indiana must remain “old maids” until the dark 
age of local prejudice has passed. 

In general, courts have looked at the teacher 
as the agent of the state—whose duty is to serve and 
to contribute to the growth and welfare of the 
growing generation, and at the profession of the 
teacher in its larger aspect—that of serving the needs 
of the children to make them better citizens and 
to build character. They have not debased our 
school systems into job-making institutions for local 
unmarried daughters, who should no doubt have 
the benefit of wider experience away from loal 
conditions. 

It is hoped that the courts will look more to 
the competency and efficiency of a teacher and that 
she can be considered a good teacher whether mar- 
ried or single. For service is the important element. 
And there is no reason why a good teacher should 
remain unwedded or childless in order that she may 
devote years of service to the profession of teaching. 

Our educational system should not be concerned 
with local narrow-minded bias and primitive preju- 
dices that consider the duty of married women to 
be primarily to look after their domestic concerns. 
We should not regard it as impossible for them to 
do so and to act effectively and satisfactorily as a 
teacher at the same time. There is neither scientific 
evidence nor established facts to sustain such a 
view. A community puts a very sordid and unbecom- 
ing value on education when it considers unfair 
the hiring of married teachers in place of the un- 
married teachers who need positions, regardless of 
their qualifications, experience and ability to teach. 

MacQuaid et al v. State ex rel Sigler, Ind. 6 NE. 
(2nd) 547, Feb. 11, 1937. See also: Guilford School 
Tp v. Roberts 28 Ind. App. 355, 62 N. E. 711 (1902). 
School City of Elwood v State ex rel Griffin (193) 
203 Ind. 626, 180 N. E. 471, 473, 81 A L R 1027. 
Radcliff v Dick Johnson School Tp (1933) 204 Ind. 
525, 185 N. E. 143. 


Teachers Employed Beyond 
Probationary Periods 


One of the important questions regarding the 
rights of teachers serving probationary periods has 
been answered this year by the California courts. 
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A probationary teacher who has served the required 
time for probation, and has been re-employed for 
another year without being classified as required by 
statute as a permanent teacher on tenure, obtains 
tenure, since the re-employment contract for the 
extra year is in reality an implied classification of a 
teacher as a permanent teacher. 

In California a probationary teacher is deemed 
re-elected, in the absence of action by the board of 
education to discharge him before May 15 of each 
year. Where a teacher is tendered a contract be- 
yond the probationary period and renders service, 
such teacher obtains a tenure status even though 
the board of education takes no formal action to 
dassify the teacher as a permanent teacher as re- 
quired by law. A board of education is estopped to 
deny that the teacher has permanent status in spite 
of the fact that there may be pressing need to reduce 
personnel in the interest of economy. 

An interesting phase of this case is noted by the 
court in calling attention to the fact that all the 
teachers had been willing to take a reduction in 
salary in lieu of discharging fellow teachers. 

Many boards of education in this country have 
asked teachers to accept reductions in salary to pro- 
tect teachers’ tenure and salary rights. Most boards 
of education have lived up to these agreements in 
a very commendable, ethical and honorable manner. 

There were a few cases during the depression 
where boards of education failed to appreciate the 
sacrifice of the teachers made in behalf of the pro- 
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fession and their fellow teachers. In these few and 
rare cases individual teachers were discriminated 
against in spite of the agreement, by a reduction 
in salary, or discharge with its resulting demoralizing 
effect. Such actions on the part of boards of educa- 
tion represent a low standard of ethics and of ap- 
preciation of the generous offer of the teaching 
profession by the members of a board of education. 

Crawford v. Board of Education of City of Glen- 
dale, et al. Cal., 67 P (2nd) 348, April 16, 1937. School 
code St 1931, p. 1394 (Cal.) School code St 1929, p. 
335, Sec. 5.401 (Cal.). See also: Briney v. Santa Ana 
High School Dist. 13. Cal. App. 354, 21 P (2d) 610. 
Barnhardt v. Gray 15 Cal. App. (2nd) 307, 57 P 
(2d) 454, 457- 


Reduction of Time of Service 


In providing for permanent employment of teach- 
ers the Legislature does not contemplate giving a 
board of education authority to reduce the time of 
their employment to such brief periods as would 
be equivalent to dismissal, while at the same time 
permitting the employment of teachers not having 
a permanent status. Where the board attempts to 
reduce a teacher's time to one-half or one-fourth 
of the teaching time, equity should and will pre- 
serve the teacher’s right. The teacher under these 
circumstances will retain his right to permanent 
status. 


New Foreign Language Highways 


(Continued from page 244) 


The meeting opened with the reading of three 
papers which presented the case for each area on 
the central topic, “Foreign Language Study in the 
High School of the Future.” Since these papers will 
be published shortly, only brief headlines need be 
given here. “The General Language Course in 
Junior and Senior High School” by Miss Lilly Lind- 
quist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages in the Detroit 
schools, described the type of work done, some prob- 
lems of organization, and some pupil results from the 
point of view of the author of a textbook that has 
seen a decade of success in city-wide use. 

“The Adaptation of Objectives in Ancient Lan- 
guage Teaching to Present Educational Practices” 
by A. Pelzer Wagener, College of William and Mary, 
found ample source in recent writings of distin- 
guished men both lay and professional for the belief 
that Latin will gradually find its proper place in 
school life. Looking both backward and forward, 
the paper is at once a brilliant defense of past glories 
and an intelligent response to changing school needs 
in a democratic society. Proof of the pudding is the 


set-up in the schools of Virginia, now functioning 
satisfactorily, which Mr. Wagener has helped to 
evolve. 

Walter V. Kaulfers, who tilted as the champion 
for Modern Foreign Languages from his post in 
teacher training at the School of Education of Stan- 
ford University, entitled his paper, “The Need for 
a Broader Concept of the Foreign Language Curricu- 
lum.” Beginning allegorically, he told how two dec- 
ades ago only one solid straight highway connected 
Palo Alto with San Francisco. Now there are three: 
good old Route 101, but also the Scenic Route, and, 
for those who have more time, the Sky-Line Route. 
On all these routes, as circumstances permit, Lin- 
colns, Chevrolets, or Model-T’s purr, buzz, or chug 
their way to town. The parable, if such it is, tells 
the whole of his message (with its well-documented 
references) and teachers, curriculum committees and 
administrators with their consequent influence on 
authors and textbook publishers, had better get their 
best road machinery into operation for the construc- 
tion of more varied and better graded routes. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


Extra-Curricular Activities (Revised Edi- 
tion), by Harry C. McKown. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937, 734 
pages, $3.25. 

This substantial and comprehensive treatment of 
the purposes and practices involved in student 
activities follows the same general lines as the 
earlier edition. It is a wholesome book; its em- 
phases are on the side of spontaneity, honesty, and 
vigor. It is an invaluable handbook for the teacher 
and the principal who want to know how to pro- 
mote and carry through a successful program in 
any and all aspects of student participation. 

The twenty-seven chapters cover not only the 
instruments conventionally called “extra-curricular” 
—homerooms, councils, assembly, clubs and societies, 
journalism, and social events, but also educate in 
courtesy and thrift, supplementary social-civic or- 
ganizations, and administrative aspects. These are 
generously interspersed with examples and illustra- 
tions. 

Fifteen years ago such a treatment of education 
was still a pioneering job. Two developments have 
outmoded it somewhat. The long depression has 
challenged educational leaders to far more critical 
examination of purposes and means than Mc- 
Kown’s treatment seems to reflect. The development 
of the high-school curriculum forecasts the rapid 
integration of education activities into inclusive 
projects that encompass all that remains of the 
traditional program of studies and the more spon- 
taneous student activities that a former generation 
of teachers insulated under the name “extra- 
curriculum.” 

Nevertheless, many schools remain spiritually in 
the “dear dead past.” Their faculties and admin- 
istrators should be greatly helped by this book. 
P. W. L. C. 


The Student Thinks It Through, by Ever- 
ETT V. Perkins. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1937, 89 pages, 36 cents. 

“When you get into the secondary school, you 
are young men and women instead of boys and 
girls. You are able to solve most of your own con- 
duct problems; furthermore you are capable of 
helping to determine what policies are wisest for 
your school. What you need most is to be encour- 
aged to think.” This excerpt from the foreword to 
the students sounds most promising. 

The body of this work-book consists of 24 conduct 
cases—very practical ones involving personal ad- 
justments, honors, athletics, social behaviors, and 


student government. Each case is described, ques. 
tions for discussion posed, and opportunities pro. 
vided for the pupils to vote on the ethical questions 
involved. Unfortunately in too many cases leading 
questions are asked; they seem likely to provide 
little honest doubt in the student’s mind. For the 
indoctrination in ethical beliefs and courteous be. 
haviors, the book should provide a vigorous teacher 
with excellent material. Reflective thinking, how. 
ever, requires “forked road situations” where either 
road is a reasonable choice. P. W. L. C. 


Education in a Democracy: An Introduction 
to the Study of Education, by Atonzo F, 
Myers and CLARENCE O. WILLIAMs. New 
_ Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937, 434 pages, 

3. 

The authors of this book state that their inten- 
tion has been to prepare a text for introductory 
courses in education that puts its major emphasis 
upon the function of education in society, involving 
the educational implications of contemporary social, 
economic, and political problems. Education is there- 
fore not limited to the formal institutional school; 
other educative agencies are considered. Topics are 
so treated that questions and issues are raised and 
students are sent to sources to help them to de- 
termine their own tentative positions on these issues. 

The book is organized into seven units: 1. Our 
American School System; 2. Influences Affecting Our 
Schools; 3. The Significance of Education in a So- 
ciety; 4. Contemporary Problems Challenging Edu- 
cation; 5. Necessary and Impending Changes in 
American Education; 6. Promising Educational Ac- 
tivities Today; 7. Shall I Become a Teacher? These 
unit titles give evidence of the relatively unique and 
positive character of this text. The treatment of each 
one fulfills the intention of the authors. There is a 
consistency and a competency that is most satis- 
factory. The only question raised in the mind of the 
reviewer is the effect of superficiality that results 
from the telescoping of so much erudition into a 
single volume. P. W. L. C. 


An Introduction to Modern Education, 
Edited by CHarzes E. Skinner and R. 
EMERSON Lancritt. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1937, 491 pages, $2.80. 

This very attractive and adequate text has been 
prepared to serve the orientation or survey course 
offered in many schools of education. The editors 
and contributors have endeavored to include “what- 
ever in educational experience is new and im 
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portant, and whatever is old but still functional.” 

Social and historical orientation are fostered by 
chapters prepared by Dean Withers of New York 
University, T. R. McConnel of the University of 
Minnesota, and F. W. Cyr of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Institutional factors are covered 
bey R. E. Langfitt of New York University, and 
N. W. Newson of Temple University. Philosophical 
aspects are presented by H. H. Horne and by 
Charles E. Skinner of New York University. Psy- 
chology, methodology, health, and statistics are 
treated by other competent writers. 

The book has the strengths and the weaknesses 
of almost all compendiums. Individual chapters by 
authorities, into which are compressed the results 
of years of study and experience, require readers of 
considerable maturity and familiarity with the sub- 
jects treated. The beginner who seeks to cover so 
many areas by reading a few pages of this and a 
few more of that is likely to get very little of any- 
thing. P. W. L. C. 


Mathematics in Life, by RALEIGH ScHoR- 
tinc and JOHN R. Crark. Yonkers: World 
Book Company, 1937, x + 438 pages, 
$1.40. 

This very excellent book is frankly written for 


that large group of ninth-year pupils who are ut- 
terly unable to cope with the type of mathematics 
commonly given them. The authors have provided 
in attractive form a text which will enable good 
teachers to take the slow group where they are in 
their mathematical development and proceed with 
them as rapidly as their abilities permit. 

The emphasis is on the understanding of very 
simple and fundamental mathematical concepts and 
on the use made of them in the affairs of life. The 
units are short, each with an achievement test in 
skills, information, and attitudes. 

Mathematics in Life is an important contribu- 
tion in a field that needs intensive cultivation. It 
should find an enthusiastic welcome among all those 
who must deal with supplying and teaching proper 
mathematical content in a field almost neglected.— 
J. A. DrusHEeL 


Our Business Life, by LLoyp L. Jones, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1936, 660 pages, $1.50. 

A basic text for the study of the problems of 
modern business society. It introduces to the stu- 
dent business knowledges and practices which he 
may use immediately in his everyday contacts, and 
lays the foundation for advanced study of business 
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An Outline in Civi 
tline in Civics 
Published October 1937 
By Raymond R. Ammarell, Barringer High School, Newark, N.J. 
In this new student outline the topics of social, governmental, economic and vocational civics 


are treated under the following major headings: 


Part One. The Young Citizen Sur- Part Three. The Young Citizen Sur- 


Part Two. The Young Citizen Sur- 
of the 


AN OUTLINE IN CIVICS can be used with any of the popular textbooks, as either page or 
chapter reference is given to the standard books in the field. In addition a series of very helpful 
questions will be found at the end of each chapter. Many illustrations, outline maps and charts 


PRICE: 52 cents per copy. Special price to schools 
41 cents per copy, carriage extra. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


veys the Economic Activities of the 
Group 


Part Four. The Young Citizen Pre- 
pares Himself to Earn a Living 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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& PUPIL TEXTS 


that are exceptionally valuable as 


Teacher Manuals 


The three following pupil textbooks can be used 
immediately by teachers in three ways, while they 
are being considered for adoption. Each book con- 
tains a wealth of new-type, socialized materials that 
can be used to enrich present courses. Written by 
master progressive teachers, these books present 
modern teaching programs that others find interesting 
and useful. And because each book sets up a new, 
modern course of study in its subject, teachers 
engaged in curriculum work find these books inval- 
uable. During the last year, less than 5% of these 
three books ordered on approval have been returned— 
positive proof of the immediate usefulness of exami- 
nation copies. 


Frederick-Smith 
SOCIAL LANGUAGE 


(for English and foreign language teachers) 


The units on speech, the splendid activity sec- 
tions, etc., of this book make it desirable as a 
deskbook for English and foreign language teachers. 
Here is the balanced general-language course that 
other books do not offer: a thorough survey of lan- 
guage and speech, and a thorough om of the 
popular languages. List, $1.39 


Brewer-Glidden 
Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 


(for junior-high homeroom teachers) 


Materials for character and ethical guidance are 
offered in the 170 newspaper stories, each with its 
question sequence, in this book. Junior-high home- 
room teachers find that Brewer-Glidden lightens their 
homeroom programming, and that the book is fasci- 


nating to use with their pupils. List, $1.61 
Halter’s 
SOCIETY in ACTION 
(for social-studies + s) 





As one of the most significant junior-high social- 
studies books of recent years, SOCIETY IN ACTION 
has found favor with thousands of teachers of his- 
tory, civics, integrated social studies, etc., as a 
manual. It is a rich mine of supplementary materials, 
individual reference lists on over 200 topics, and 
suggestions that lighten the work of those prepar 
their own units. List, $1. rH 
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subjects. It also furnishes materials which will aid 
the learner in deciding whether or not he is inter. 
ested in business as a possible vocation. 

All of the essential business activities are jp. 
cluded: Our financial dealings in the use of money, 
in banking services, investments, insurance, budget. 
ing, and planning are organized into a unified 
presentation. Similarly, communication, travel and 
transportation, buying and selling, business and 
law, and business management, each form con- 
venient sections of appropriate chapters, so arranged 
that the materials can be conveniently covered in 
one year. 

The interesting style should “persuade” the 
young prospective “user of business goods and sery- 
ices” to follow through the study of these business 
activities intelligently and enthusiastically. Numer- 
ous illustrations are used with effect. Colored pic- 
tures also add to the effectiveness of visual presenta- 
tion. 

Thought-provoking review questions and topic 
for discussion clinch the essentials in each unit of 
learning. Social-business assignments follow, provid- 
ing for student participation in the actual solution 
of problems. Valuable suggestions to the teacher are 
available in the manual prepared for the text. 

Teachers of junior business training will be in- 
terested in this publication as a foundation upon 
which student progress can be built, especially 
if they combine the materials of the textbook with 
those of the workbook. L. TALVENSAARI 


The Changing Curriculum, by the Joint 
Committee on Curriculum, Henry 
Harap, Chairman. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, December 1937, 
315 pages, $2. 

A number of outstanding leaders in curriculum 
reform appointed jointly by the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association and the Society for 
Curriculum Study have prepared this timely and 
very significant volume. 

The first four chapters contributed by Hand and 
French, Brim, Zubes, and Harap, furnish a back- 
ground of practice, service, and philosophy. The 
next three by Ranking, Melby, and Zirbes, respec- 
tively, suggest means for planning for curriculum 
development, organizing educational forces of the 
community, and developing units of learning & 
perience. Chapter VIII, by Kundsen, proposes 
checklists for evaluating viewpoints, plans, and 
units. Chapters IX, X, and XI present critical an- 
alyses of current pioneering programs of curriculum 
development contributed by Kundsen, Cutright, 
and Bader. In Chapter XII Kundsen deals with 
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teacher education, and Harap closes the volume 
with a review and a final challenge. 

This book should go on the must list for all per- 
sons who would understand the orientation of 
leaders in current curriculum reform. 


Integration: Its Meaning and Application, 
by L. THomas Hopkins et al. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937, 
315 pages, $2. 

After reading this book and while attempting to 
organize a brief review of it, the writer noticed the 
presentation on the cover flap. Here succinctly 
stated was just what he had in mind to say. So it 
is here reprinted with the hearty approval of the 
reviewer. 

“This much-needed clarification of the meaning 
of integration as an educational concept, and stimu- 
lating discussion of the principle of integration in 
its relation to curriculum practices, is the outcome 
of intensive study and scientific research engaged 
in, under the auspices of The Society for Curricu- 
lum Study, by ten specialists in various fields of 
learning, aided by a capable staff of research as- 
sistants. It is not a rehash of what has been said 
before, but an original contribution to educational 
thought. 

“The first part of the book defines integration; 
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summarizes the evidences which points to the in- 
tegrating nature of the behavior of an individual 
and indicates how integration is developed; and 
establishes a basic point of view from which to 
examine the problems of the curriculum. The sec- 
ond part of the book surveys curriculum practices 
throughout the country, and evaluates these in 
terms of integration. 

“It is the conclusion of this study that the suc- 
cess of the curriculum should be measured by the 
extent to which it directly contributes to helping 
each student to become increasingly integrated 
within himself and with his environment on suc- 
ceedingly higher levels. 

“Teachers as well as school executives and stu- 
dents of curriculum construction will find in this 
book answers to many perplexing questions and 
also many helpful suggestions.” 


Electrical Occupations for Boys, by Lee M. 
KLINEFELTER. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1937. 227 pages, $2. 
This little book is an extremely helpful survey 

of vocational opportunities for boys in the field of 

practical electricity. Of especial interest is the 
manner in which the material is presented. Bill 
and his father visit many different centers of elec- 
trical work. They visit the power-plant manager, 








McGraw-Hill Series in Education 


INTERPRETING 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by J. Erte GrINNELL 


The first book of its kind to give practical tech- 
niques for those interested in cultivating in the 
public a better understanding and appreciation of 
the public school. $2.75 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF EDUCATION 


by the Stanford University Education Faculty 


Gives a clear picture of the roles of teachers, 
counselors, supervisors and administrators in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. $3.00 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 











AMERICA : 
GROPES 
FOR PEACE 


HAROLD B. HINTON 





This handbook of current history interprets 
the news and gives underlying causes of 
the day's events. It is written in a lively, 
convincing style by a newspaper man to 
whom the world itself is an open book. 
Why's and wherefore's of current conflicts, 
neutrality legislation, and differences in 
ideologies among nations are all made 
plain. Maps, pictographs, and cartoons. 


JOHNSON 


Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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the electrician, the electrical draftsman, the motion- 
picture operator, a number of workers in the radio 
field, the welder, the telephone electrician, and the 
whole host of other people whose livelihood is 
gained in this field. The book should have consid- 
erable appeal for young workers. It ought to be 
on the shelf of every high-school library. 
WILuiAM P. SEARS, jr. 


American Agricultural Problems in the So- 
cial Studies, by K. E. OBERHOLTZER. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937, 119 
pages, cloth, $1.60. 

American agriculture had furnished social and 
economic bases for major developments not only in 
our own country but also in Europe. Agrarian 
radicalism and discontent has been a primary cause 
of a bloody war between North and South and at 
least four bloodless and legal revolutions. It behooves 
all who would be intelligent citizens of our com- 
monwealth to understand the factors which con- 
tribute to the welfare of the farmer and those which 
may contribute to his doom. 

In this dissertation, Oberholtzer has sought to 
define and state the major problems that confront 
the agricultural industry in such a manner as to be 
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a help to curriculum makers, especially at the 
secondary-school level. Guided by several carefully 
drawn criteria, he has selected the problems that 
have been discussed by competent writers in 
zines and books published between 1921 and iggz, 
He presents eleven problems distributed under 
three headings: Political, Social, and Economic, He 
next discusses the interpretation and uses of the 
materials presented, and elaborates a course-of-study 
unit. P. W. L. C. 


Listen and Learn: Fifteen Years of Adult 
Education on the Air, by FRANK E. Hi. 
New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1937, 248 pages. 
“Please shut off that d——— thing!” That is the 

fate of most talkie programs on the radio in all 

homes known intimately by the reviewer. WNYC 
and WQXR alone are left “on” for long. Radios, 
like automobile horns, are necessary nuisances. 
Within the borders of the United States, asserts 
the author, there are 24,500,000 radios, each repre- 
senting an American family. With the duplicate sets, 
and sets in automobiles, he estimates a potential 
audience of almost ninety millions. Educators have 
not been indifferent to the potency for good and 
ill of radio as an instrument for affecting the 
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WE COVER THE EARTH 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all provinces 
o and thirty-three foreign countries. 












and It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited by 
teachers. 
Mathematics It comes to your desk every school month. 
Helpful Reprints and Supplements 
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How Water Serves Man—A general science umit....... 26.6 cece cence nee enneeeee .20 
Ion Visits the Realm of Air—A play... . 1.66. ccc cece cece eee e ene e en eeneunseeee 25 
The King of Plante—A play for — Gc 6 6:00 0000860500 000000608600000084600 25 
Won by a Nose—A chemistry play... . 2. cece cece eee ween enn e eee eeneeeenes -25 
Physies Laboratory Work in a Single Period: Method. ... «1... 66 cc cee cece ene nneee 15 

tmas Tree——A Conservation play... .. ~~... see ce see eeeeeeeees 30 
The Triumph of Science. A play for auditorium apes pOSKeneoecsececesoncosess -25 
Safety First. A Unit in Eighth Grade General Science. ....... 1.66. 6s eee eenceeees -20 
The History of Arithmetic; Il d. 1933 B.C. to 1983 ABoeccccccecevececcceses 1.00 





Back numbers 40c, or more if rare. For any volume from 1903 to 1937 write for 
quotation. Price $2.50 a Year. Foreigr. Countries $3.00. 


No numbers published for July, August and September. 
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THE PLAYS: 


THE VICAR SAVES THE DAY 

NOT FOR LADIES 

THE RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT 

BRIEF GLORY 

THE PEN IS MIGHTIER 

MR. ELLIOTT’S CRAZY NOTION 

MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE SUN 

DUSKY SINGING 

MARK TWAIN DIGS FOR GOLD 

LELAND STANFORD AND THE 
JUMPING HORSE 

THE SEARCH FOR SLEEP 

VIENNESE SERENADE 

THE PETTICOAT BRIGADE 

THE HOUSE ON HALSTEAD 
STREET 


THE FIRST SPARK 
THE STATE VS. JOE MILLER 


NEW HANDBOOK FOR 
AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


A 64-page publication that will make history 
in amateur radio. Just off Scholastic presses. 
Designed to turn the fumbling beginner into 
a real craftsman, and to utilize the great 
dramatic force of radio for educational ob- 
jectives. Chapters on: Starting a Radio 
Guild, Finding Scripts, The Sound Effects 
Problem, Music on the Air, Your Local Ra- 
dio Station, Wiring the School for Sound, 
Producing the Broadcast, The Scholastic 
Radio Guild, etc. Specific directions, new 
ideas, fresh educational possibilities. Two- 
color photographic cover. 


Price: 50¢ per copy. 


16 RADIO PLAYS 


For Class, Assembly, and Local Broadcast 
Now % Price 





These Scholastic Radio Plays turn text- 
book names into living realities. They are a 
new, dramatic means of driving an impor- 
tant lesson home, of enlivening a class hour, 
of entertaining the PTA, of giving the ama- 
teur broadcaster something culturally valu- 
able. A “pretend broadcast” is ideal for the 
busy teacher who wants to give a quickly 
prepared program. No props or costumes— 
only one rehearsal—and every play is roy- 
alty free. Hundreds of teachers have been 
buying these handsomely printed plays sep- 
arately, at 25¢ each. Now you may have all 
16 plays, in a neat binder, for $2.00—saving 
$2.00. 


The plays deal with History, English and 
American Literature, Science, and Music, 
They present material which you wish to 
teach in a form that makes learning a de- 
light. Enough additional copies of each play 
to provide the entire cast with scripts may 
be bought at 10¢ each. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 402 Chamber of 
~_Lommerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. nom 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


binder at the special $2.00 rate. 


0 Your new “Handbook for Amateur Broad- 


0) Your collection of 16 Radio Plays, in a 
' casters.” 


OI enclose $......... 
O I prefer to be billed within 30 days. 
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The Master Deskbook 
on Modern Guidance: 


Organization 
and Supervision 
of Guidance in 
Public 
Instruction 


By Richard D. Allen 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page book 
is kept within easy reach for continuous use by 
thousands of high-school principles, guidance direc- 
tors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by Doctor 
Allen through his wide contacts in the guidance 
field. The author is a former president of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. He has de- 
veloped in Providence, R.L, one of the finest guidance 
programs of any public school system in the country. 

Chapters: The Class Counselor—A Generalist or 
a Specialist?; Personnel Records and Research; 
The Interview and Individual Adjustment; Group 
Guidance or Orientation; Foundations of Pupil Ad- 
justment; Problems and Methods of Adjustment; 
Guidance in Secondary Schools; Guidance as an 
Articulating Factor; Problems and Methods of Group 
Guidance; Guidance Beyond the Regular Day 
Schools; The Supervision of Guidance; Guidance for 
Adults; and an Appendix of Forms and Reports, 
Follow-Up Studies, and a Manual on Personnel 
Charts. List, $3.65. 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 


By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Problems in 
Group Guidance .................. $1.95 
Vol. II (Character) Case-Conference Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance ........... $1.55 
Vol. III (Tests) Self-Measurement Projects 
in Group Guidance ................ 
Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization and Su- 
pervision of Guidance $3 
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American mind. Hill here sketches the history of 
education by radio and examines its present chap. 
acter. 

He first delimits the term “education” as a 
to radio broadcasting, next he tells its story and ix 
expansions, its compromises, its frequent stultifig. 
tion and viciousness, and the conflicts between the 
up-lifters and the money-seekers. On the whole he 
is optimistic. 

But for the present the reviewer will continue tp 
protect himself by keeping his radio turned off mog 
of the time. P. W. L. C. 


Adventuring in Education, by Pau ¥, 
Hanus. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1937, 259 pages, $2. 


For this reviewer to write about Professor Hanus 
and his story of his youth and of his professional 
life is far more than a perfunctory assignment. For 
the author was the friendly critic and guide to whom 
the reviewer looked for counsel and approbation, 
and from whom more than once he drew kindly 
scoldings—richly deserved. Reading this book ha 
been much like a visit with a very choice friend. 

When, after a few smug years of teaching in 
New England private schools, the reviewer took up 
public-high-school work in 1908 he met Hanus every- 
where—not in person of course, for Paul Hanus was 
a national leader engaged in the early surveys. But 
teachers and superintendents and _ lecturers cited 
chapter and verse from Educational Aims and Eéu- 
cational Values and The Modern School; they quoted 
his lectures; they discussed his proposals in connet- 
tion with the Massachusetts State Commission on 
Industrial Education (the “Douglas Commission’) 
and with the reorganized State Board of Education 
which brought David Snedden and Charles Prosser 
io the State. 

It may be that these warm and pleasant memories 
of the personal friendship and professional help for 
which the reviewer, along with many other mea 
of his period at Harvard, is grateful, disqualify him 
to pass judgment on this book. But he believes it 
be of unique and historic importance for anyon 
who would get the feel of a man's man who mades 
substantial and significant impact on the course 
American Education. 

Often Dr. Hanus sowed and watched others reap 
But he was not embittered. Single-mindedly ® 
moved on to the attack upon the next obstacle, the 
next constructive job. How his vigorous and positit 
life moved forward from incident and accompli 
ment to new achievement is pictured in this bot 
against the background of American developmet! 
from 1860 to 1921. P. W. L. C. 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years” is out of print. The 
second on “Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” may be 
secured for $1.25. The third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathe- 
matics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on 
“The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern 
Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The 
Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Rela- 
tional and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth on “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic,” the eleventh on “The Place of Mathematics 
in Modern Education,” and the twelfth on “Approximate Computa- 
tion”—each may be obtained for $1.75 (bound volumes), from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. All of the yearbooks except the first (2 to 12 inclusive) 
may be had for $15 postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of New York University. 
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Matuematics Teacher, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, N.Y. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL 
(Continued from page 221) 


together and thrash out our common educational 
problems. I need your help. We must all share the 
responsibility of running this school. Let’s pool our 
ideas and vitalize these meetings.” (Ten minutes of 
this preaching.) “After I read you these announce- 
ments and I tell you the way I want things done 
tomorrow, we can adjourn.” Cc. W. R. 


© 


Superiority 

In an effort to determine just who should be ad- 
mitted to institutions of higher learning Wisconsin 
has measured the college aptitudes of students ac- 
cording to the business and professional classifica- 
tions of their parents. 

These vital facts were proved by the results of 
some 300,000 standard psychological and mental 
tests—“children of professors score highest and are 
most likely to succeed in college but children of 
miners score lowest.” 

If the tests are like most composed by school 
statistic-hounds we'll bet the intelligent students re- 
fused to take ‘em. At any rate the miners’ daugh- 
ters and the butchers’ sons will still be admitted to 
college—there must be some paying students—and 


they'll probably earn a good living when 
graduated. The professors’ offspring will become 
assistant instructors and compile standard tests to 
prove their superiority. E. E. P, 
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Vegetable? 


Several years ago when a certain teacher's jn. 
sistence on dealing with social and economic issues in 
classroom discussion developed some repercussions 
in the community, a mother of one of the pupils 
(a senior in high school) came in and asked him to 
teach her son, but not to teach him to think. 

Good teachers are not horticulturists. Carrots and 
cabbages should be grown on truck farms. K.E. 
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Oh Yeah! 


M. B. Schnapper uses The Nation of September 
18 for a machicolation upon the D.A.R. for its labors 
in keeping the free schools of the United States in 
subjugation. The thousands of teachers who have 
had to run D.A.R. essay contests and flag pageants 
are overwhelmed by this unchivalrous deed. 

We suggest a D.A.R. essay contest to prove to the 
Bureau of Immigration that Schnapper ought to be 
deported. F.G.L. 
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and ENLARGED EDITION 


A Newspaper Unit for Schools 


By B. J. R. STOLPER 


An unusual but simple and practical plan for developing a newspaper unit is 
described in this booklet. The special features include the use of current news- 
papers for texts, the organization of the class into a city-room, and the publica- 
tion of at least one school newspaper. The unit, which is based on actual class- 
room experience, can be adapted for use in any grade from the fourth through the 


32 pp. Paper 35 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 
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